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ED BY THE 


Dats oF i MERICA 


By E. C. Ropes, Department of Commerce 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic is the largest national republic of the 
16 now constituting the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It occupies an 
area in the south of European U.S. S. R. 
extending from the border of Germany 
eastward to the Rostovoblast, a part of 
the R. S. F. S. R. (Russian Republic). 
After the break-up of Poland in 1939 this 
area Was expanded by additions from 
Russian-occupied Poland and part of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. 

The total territory in the Ukrainian 
Republic may now be estimated at 
191,600 square miles, and the population 
at 34,000,000, though exact figures are 
not available. (The Moldavian Republic, 
formerly an autonomous republic in the 
Ukraine S. S. R., is now a constituent 
republic in its own right, with Kishinev 
as its capital.) 

With the establishment of Soviet rule 
over Bessarabia, the Soviet system of 
State ownership of land, forests, and 
waters, and of banks, rail and water 
transport, large-scale industry (includ- 
ing public utilities), and trading agencies 
was also put into effect, and the first 
steps were taken toward collective farm- 
ing of the land of the added area. 


Agriculture in the Ukraine, “Bread 
Basket” of the Soviet Union 


The Ukraine, the “Bread basket” of 
the U. S. S. R., is chiefly notable for its 
production of foodstuffs, principally 
grains, grown mainly in the strip of black 
soil which stretches across the republic 
in the south. The total cultivated area 
has been increased in recent years from 
the 63,535,000 acres recorded in 1935, 
the latest period for which figures are 
actually available. In that year the 
share of the Ukraine in the total sown 
area for the Soviet Union was 19.4 per- 
cent. 

Harvest yields vary greatly from year 
to year, because of the hot eastern winds 
that often prevail in the growing season 
and sometimes make the difference be- 
tween success and failure of spring-sown 
grains in the eastern parts of the re- 
public; but Ukrainian production runs 
from 20 to 25 percent of the Union out- 
put. Lately the Government has in- 
creased plantings of winter grains usu- 
ally harvested in the first half of July, 
and reduced spring plantings ripening a 
few weeks later. It has also fostered the 
planting of shelter belts of trees, the 
digging of ponds, and the damming of 
streams, to counteract the drying effect 
of the winds. 
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Of the grains raised, wheat occupied 
in 1935 the largest acreage sown, 17,100,- 
000 acres, followed by rye (winter and 
spring), 9,043,000; barley, 7,547,000; oats, 
4,533,000; corn, 2,784,000; and millet, 
2,612,000 acres. In recent years the 
planting of millet, as specially resistant 
to drought, has been favored, with good 
results. 


Ukraine 
flowers, Flax, Cotton, and Vegetables 
Raised 


In addition to grains, other crops are 
also planted on a large scale by collective 
and State farmers. Of these, sugar beets 
covered the largest area, 2,095,000 acres, 
or 69 percent of the Union total, in 1935; 
this proportion has dropped since the 
introduction of this crop in other parts of 
the Union, but the Ukraine still leads in 
area planted and production of sugar 
beets. 

Other important crops are sunflowers, 
to which 1,927,000 acres were planted in 
1935; flax, 341,000 acres; and cotton, the 
acreage of which has increased greatly 
since 1935, when 387,000 acres were 
planted as an experiment. In 1937 the 
cotton area had expanded to 550,000 
acres, and it has risen steadily since then. 

Other crops planted in the Ukraine in- 
clude potatoes, vegetables, and fodder 
crops. In 1935, potatoes accounted for 
5 percent of acreage planted, forage and 
fodder crops for 7.7 percent; vegetables 
were raised chiefly on the garden plots 
of collective farm members. Rice and 
flax have in recent years been added to 
the crops raised in the Ukraine, and the 
acreage planted has been steadily in- 
creased. 


Leads in Sugar Beets—Sun- 


Collectivized, Mechanized Farming 


Collectivization of agriculture, with a 
high degree of mechanization of farm- 
ing operations, covers practically all of 
the cultivated area of the Ukraine. In 
1935 only 1,000,000 acres were still tilled 
by nonsocialized peasants, and the area 
is now smaller. The collective farms 
cultivated 52,847,800 acres, and the State 
farms 8,856,300 acres. 

The “plots” of the collective farm 
members aggregated 2,982,000 acres. On 
these they can raise, for use or sale, any 
desired crop, or can keep poultry or cat- 
tle; but they are forbidden to spend, on 
home plots, time that should be devoted 
to work for the collective. 

Special collective-farm markets are 
maintained for disposal of their pro- 
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duce after payment of taxes and other 
dues. 


Livestock Recovering Steadily From 
Former Grave Losses 


Livestock in the Ukraine suffered 
greatly during the enforcement of col- 
lectivization of agriculture in the 1930’s, 
and has not yet recovered, as a whole, 
from the losses incurred then. 

The census in 1935 showed 2,544,000 
horses, 6,269,700 cows and other large 
cattle, 2,746,200 sheep and goats, and 
4,719,000 hogs. Since then these figures 
have risen steadily, however; the gains 
in Ukrainian communal herds alone, 
from 1939 to 1940, are reported as 170 
percent for cows and other cattle, 83 
percent for sheep, and 101 percent for 
hogs. 

In recent years Government measures 
have encouraged the raising of livestock 
on collective farms and the setting up of 
poultry farms. Purchase of stock by 
farm members has also been facilitated. 
The number of draft animals has in- 
creased much more slowly. 


Machine-Tractor Stations, Vital Element 
in Ukraine’s Agriculture 


In the 1930’s the losses of horses were 
most severe, and the Government there- 
fore undertook wholesale mechanization 
of all farming operations requiring ani- 
mal power. Tractors were introduced 
for plowing, harrowing, and cultivating— 
combined harvesters for gathering the 
various crops—and seeding, planting, 
cultivating, and other attachments, 
manufactured in huge new Soviet plants, 
as well as trucks for hauling, were sup- 
plied in large numbers to aid Ukrainian 
collective and State farms in their heavi- 
est work. These machines are not the 
property of the collective, but many have 
purchased their own trucks. 

Farm machinery is concentrated in 
machine-tractor stations, which work 
for a fee, paid in kind, for all farms with- 
in a definite radius. Late figures of the 
number of such machines in use in the 
Ukraine are not available; but in 1936 
the stations owned and operated 62,000 
tractors, 14,160 combines, 25,000 seed- 
ers, 29,000 threshers, 9,000 sugar-beet 
diggers, and 14,000 trucks. Since that 
time the numbers of all machines have 
been greatly increased—tractors to 90,- 
000, combines to 29,000, in 1937. The 
number of stations has also risen. 

While the efficiency of machine work 
was at first low, and costs of the work to 
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the collectives were high, in late years 
there has been substantial improvement. 
Plowing and planting operations are now 
performed more nearly on time, and hay- 
ing and harvesting do not suffer the 
former delays. 





Farm Production Mounts—Outstanding 
Work-Groups Get Premiums 


It is stated that because of the more 
complete collectivization of the farm land 
in the Ukraine, and the greater efficiency 
of the peasant-members, the Soviet agri- 
cultural program has been more success- 
ful in the Ukraine than in some other 
districts of European U. S. S. R. 

Soviet sources claim that collective 
farm production increased in 1940 over 
1938 by 33 percent for grains, 44 for sun- 
flowers, 42 for potatoes, and by consider- 
able amounts for sugar beets and other 
“technical” crops. These results are laid 
to cooperation of the members with the 
Government policies, and better labor 
discipline in farm work. 

The Ukraine was therefore chosen this 
year as the locale for the introduction of 
a new system of premium-payments for 
outstanding performances—not so much 
by an individual as by a group or brigade. 
Since all field work is assigned to groups 
for the season, this new system is ex- 
pected to raise the level of the group- 
work to that of the best workers; it covers 
not only work with crops but also animal 
husbandry, beekeeping, and fur-raising. 
If the new plan produces the expected 
results, it will be extended to other Soviet 
agricultural districts. 


Resettlement Relieves Problems of Dense 
Population 


The Ukraine is the most densely popu- 
lated section of the U. S. S. R.—187 per 
square mile in 1933—and the crowded vil- 
lages often suffered from famine in 
drought years. The Soviet Government 
has therefore revived the Tsarist policy 
of resettlement—to colonize the vast un- 
inhabited spaces of Asiatic U. S. S. R., 
where the population is less than 1 person 
per square mile. 

Early attempts at resettlement were 
unsuccessful, because cf faulty prepara- 
tion and insufficient support by the Gov- 
ernment. Changes in the conditions, and 
greater assistance to colonists, were in- 
troduced in 1939, and many Ukrainian 
villages have since been relieved of over- 
crowding, while the settlers are reported 
to be doing well in their new homes. 


Industry in the Ukraine 


Besides its abundance of easily tilled 
land for agriculture, the Ukraine S. S. R. 
is also rich in mineral resources, and in 
hydroelectric power, on the basis of which 
many industries have been erected. 

First among the minerals is coal, in 
the extensive Donets field, estimated in 
1938 to contain 60.8 percent of the bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal reserves of 
the Union. Output of the highly 
mechanized mines in 1938 was reported 
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as 80,733,000 metric tons—about 60 per- 
cent of the Union production. The re- 
public has also extensive peat beds, pro- 
ducing more than 2,000,000 tons in 1938. 

Combining coal from the Donets field 
with the iron ore from the mines in 
Krivoi Rog—which accounted in 1938 for 
16,070,000 tons, 59 percent of the Soviet 
Union total—has made possible the de- 
velopment of a large ferrous metallurg!- 
cal industry in the Ukraine, which was 
started before the first World War and 
has been greatly expanded since 1928. 

Manganese, an essential metal in steel 
manufacture, is also available at Niko- 
pol; the mines there produced 957,000 
tons of ore in 1937, of a total of 2,752,000 
tons for the whole U.S. S. R. 

Ukrainian blast furnaces turned out 
8,800,000 tons of pig iron in 1937, and 
8,467,000 tons of steel were also produced, 
out of Union totals of 14,487,000 and 17,- 
730,000 tons, respectively. On January 
1, 1935, the latest year shown, there were 
55 blast furnaces in the Ukraine, rep- 
resenting 55 percent of the capacity of 
the country, and 117 open-hearth fur- 
naces, representing 40 percent. Since 
then the number of furnaces has in- 
creased, but their standing in the coun- 
try’s total is lower, as new metallurgical 
plants elsewhere in the Union have been 
erected. 


Production Activities Based on Power 
from Great Dnieper Dam 


In 1932 the construction of a dam 
across the Dnieper River at Alexan- 
drovsk (now called Zaporozhye) was 
completed, and in the next few years 9 
turbines with a capacity of 850,000 
horsepower were installed there. Around 
this center of electric power new towns 
have been built—manufacturing iron and 
steel, ferroalloys, aluminum, and mag- 
nesium, with the cheap current available. 
Coke is supplied by coke-chemical plants 
using Donets coai; and nearby plants 
supply cement, refractories, and lime- 
stone. 

To utilize the iron and steel produced 
at Zaporozhye and other ferrous metal- 
lurgical plants, old and new, in the 
Ukraine, a large machine-building in- 
dustry, also well developed before the 
War, has been further expanded since 
1928. The plant at Kramatorsk turns 
out heavy machinery, that at Lugansk 
(now Voroshilovgrad) manufactures lo- 
comotives, and at Kharkov one plant 
produces large turbo-generators, another 
agricultural machinery, and a third 
tractors. 

Electric power is supplied not only by 
the Dnieper station but also by numer- 
ous large and small steam plants—all 
hooked together into a superpower net- 
work. For additional fuel supply, an 
oil pipe-line runs from Grozny in the 
Northern Caucasus to the Donets 
Basin. 

A new chemical industry has been built 
up in the Ukraine, utilizing coal and 
coke, salt, and other mineral deposits 
and products. Mercury has long been 
produced at Nikitovka. 





Cement manufacture has grown rap- 
idly, doubling its output between 1932 
and 1937, and textile plants at Poltava 
have been built to utilize Ukrainian 
cotton. 


Varied Benefits Derived From Dnieper— 
Three Port Cities 


The Dnieper is the only navigable river 
in the Ukraine proper, and damming the 
rapids at Zaporozhye has made it possi- 
ble for boats to reach the northern bor- 
der of the republic. Future develop- 
ments here include the building of 
another power station at Kremenchug, 
of others at various points, and connect- 
ing the upper reaches with the Western 
Dvina and eventually with the Neva. A 
through water-route from the Black Sea 
to Leningrad will thus be assured. 

The Dnieper flows into the Black Sea 
at Kherson, which is a growing port city, 
Other important ports are Odessa, for- 
merly the chief point for grain exports, 
and Mariupol, now the largest shipper 
of grain in years of export surplus, and 
of coal and iron ore. This latter port, 
with elaborate docking and cargo-han- 
dling facilities, is an outlet for the prod- 
ucts not only of the Ukraine but also of 
the interior districts of the U. S. S. R. 


lransport and Communications 


Railroad transport is provided by a 
network of trunk lines connecting the 
largest cities with one another and 
reaching north, west, and east, as well 
as by numerous short lines within the 
republic. This rail network is denser 
than that in any other district of the 
U. S. S. R. and is served by the largest 
Soviet locomotives and the most modern 
types of cars. 

The traffic on Ukrainian roads is a de- 
cisive factor in giving Soviet railroads 
the highest traffic records in the world— 
4,175,000 ton-kilometers per kilometer of 
track in 1937, and higher now. 

As elsewhere in the U. S. S. R., how- 
ever, maintenance of way and of rolling 
stock suffers from the overloading of 
Ukrainian railroads, and _ inefficient 
operation reduces their performance. 
Attempts are being made to relieve this 
pressure by building motor roads and 
shipping where possible by truck. So 
far this program has had little effect. 

Airlines crisscross the republic, and 
regular planes maintain connections 
with Russian cities and adjacent foreign 
countries. 

Telephone and telegraph lines inter- 
connect the cities and towns and are be- 
ing extended throughout the country- 
side—first to the State farms and ma- 
chine-tractor stations, and then to the 
collective farm centers, in which the 
peasant population is more and more 
being concentrated. 


Labor and Living Conditions 


In 1936 there were employed in 
Ukrainian large-scale industry 21.8 per- 
(Continued on p. 37) 
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China’s Currency Complexities: Basic 
Facts and Current Trends 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce 


Since the outbreak of the China Inci- 
dent in July 1937 China has been divided 
into two major areas: “Free China,” the 
vast hinterland still controlled by the 
National Government of China at 
Chungking, and “Occupied China,” 
which includes the Peking-Suiyuan 
Railway zone of Inner Mongolia, most of 
North China north and east of the 
Yellow River, a large portion of the 
Yangtze Valley, and practically the en- 
tire coast line from Shanhaikwan in the 
north to the French Indochina border. 

An important phase of the China Inci- 
dent has been the rapid expansion of 
paper-currency issues in China, and the 
introduction into “Occupied China” of 
several new media of exchange, most of 
which are Japanese-sponsored and di- 
rectly competitive with Chinese legal 
tender or “fapi’’ notes. The currencies 
circulated in or by “Free China” are 
summarized in table No. 1 and the 
Japanese-sponsored currencies in table 
No. 2 (both on the next page). 


Chinese Currencies or Exchange Media 
Circulating in China 


As a result of 4 years of devastating 
warfare, currency inflation in China on 
an accelerated scale has been unavoid- 
able because of huge expenditures with- 
out a compensating increase in reve- 
nues. The heavy deficits of the Chinese 
National Government during this 
period have been met by internal loans, 
by external loans and credits from 
friendly powers, and by continued cur- 
rency inflation. This inflation has been 
accompanied by a depreciation in the 
foreign-exchange value of the Chinese 
yuan from about US$0.29 in July 1937 
to US$0.08 in January 1940 and to a 
low of US$0.04744, in May 1940; but at the 
close of 1940 quotations recovered to 
US$.05'2 to $0.06, the approximate cur- 
rent level. 


Chinese Yuan or “Fapi” Notes 


When China demonetized silver and 
adopted a managed foreign-exchange 
monetary standard in November 1935, 
private banks in China were prohibited 
from issuing bank notes, and three Gov- 
ernment banks (the Central Bank of 
China, the Bank of China, and the Bank 
of Communications) were designated as 
the sole banks of issue for the entire 
country. In addition, the Farmers Bank 
of China was permitted to issue notes up 
to 100,000,000 yuan which were to be re- 
tired by the end of 1937, but in July 1937 
its circulation (then exceeding 200,000,- 
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000 yuan) was also declared “legal ten- 
der.” The notes of these four banks are 
frequently referred to as “fapi,’” a term 
synonymous with “Chinese national cur- 
rency,” “Chinese legal tender,” and 
“yuan dollars.” 

The expansion in the circulation of 
fapi notes, as reported by the Central 
Bank of China, is shown in table No. 3: 


TaBLE No. 3.—Circuwlation of Chinese 
Legal-Tender Notes in China* 


[Stated in millions of yuan dollars] 





| June | June | June | June 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 


| 


Note issuing bank 


Central Bank of 
China 383.7 | 
Bank of China 517.7 | 
Bank of Communi- 
cations 336.0} 321.9 | 548.4 727.6 
Farmers Bank of | 
China 208. 4 262.2 |} 326.0 | 510.0 


489.7 |1,048.9 | 1,623.3 
| 653.2 | 703.6 | 1,100.2 


Total 1,444.9 |1, 727.0 \2, 626.9 | 3,962.0 
| 





1 Central Bank of China Bulletin, winter, 1940. 


Although the fapi note issue (officially 
reported at about 4,000,000,000 yuan in 
June 1940) was believed to have reached 
5,000,000,000 yuan at the close of 1940, 
certain private Shanghai estimates, based 
on market calculations, placed the total 
Chinese Government note issue at nearly 
8,000,000,000 yuan, or approximately 
US$466,000,000 at open-market exchange 
rates. Currency reserves backing this 
note issue were estimated at US$100,- 
000,000—exclusive of loans or other 
financial assistance extended to China 
by Great Britain and the United States— 
as compared with estimated metallic and 
other reserves of US$200,000,000 back- 
ing the reported Chinese Government 
note issue of 1,500,000,000 in July 1937, 
which at the then-prevailing exchange 
rate of US$0.29 to 1.00 yuan represented 
about US$435,000,0000. 

The currency-reform measures adopted 
in 1935 helped to curtail or eliminate the 
use of various kinds of tael currencies 
in China and the complications of “big- 
coin” and “small-coin” dollars. These 
measures, however, were not entirely 
successful in preventing the continued 
circulation of Provincial bank notes and 
certain other exchange media, or in 
eliminating wide fluctuations in exchange 
rates between Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities. The consequent dispari- 
ties in the foreign-exchange value of the 
yuan between important centers— 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, Chungking, 
for example—handicap the trade. There 
is quite often as much as a half-cent 


(U. S. currency) difference in value be- 
tween the yuan dollar of Shanghai and 
that of Tientsin. 

At the end of 1940, the circulation of 
Provincial bank notes (which may be re- 
garded as a currency subsidiary to fapi) 
was estimated at 500,000,000 yuan; notes 
of Chinese commercial banks, at 200,- 
000,000 yuan; military scrip notes circu- 
lated by Chinese “Red” or Communist 
armies at 200,000,000 yuan; and notes of 
the “Communist Border Government” in 
northwest China, at 50,000,000 yuan. To 
these currencies should be added the so- 
called “wei-wah” or “transfer money” 
used in Shanghai in connection with the 
“blocked” accounts of Chinese modern 
and native banks, the “Customs gold 
unit” adopted in 1930 to protect Chinese 
customs import revenues from currency 
depreciation, and Hong Kong currency 
which circulates extensively in South 
and Central China as an exchange 
medium and currency of account. 


Wei-wah 


When Chinese banks at Shanghai re- 
opened after the partial moratorium of 
August 13, 1937, accounts with such in- 
stitutions and their past or future cash 
orders were no longer payable in Chinese 
legal-tender notes, but could merely be 
deposited within the clearing circle of 
Chinese modern and native banks. This 
created a new “blocked” currency known 
as ““wei-wah”—that is, “transfer money” 
similar to the clearing-house certificates 
used in the United States. These 
“blocked” yuan-dollar checks could be 
tendered in discharge of obligations to 
creditors willing to accept them, but 
were unusable in paying for remittances 
to other places or for obtaining cash in 
Shanghai. 

When the Chinese National Govern- 
ment limited cash withdrawals from 
Shanghai bank deposits to a smal! weekly 
figure in June 1939, the Shanghai Bank- 
ers Association decided to grant wei-wah 
credits to member banks up to 70 per- 
cent of the appraised value of approved 
security deposits. In April 1941, ap- 
proved wei-wah credits amounted to 29,- 
999,900 yuan (of which 18,646,000 yuan 
had been issued) against deposited se- 
curities of 46,678,000 yuan. 

During the past 4 years, wei-wah has 
been traded in at discounts of from '% to 
7 percent, and is currently at par with 
cash. 


Customs Gold Unit 


On February 1, 1930, the Chinese Na- 
tional Government abolished the historic 
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TABLE No. 1—Chinese Currencies or Erchange Media Circulating in China 





| 


Currency or bank Authority 





Central Bank of China__- 

Bank of China_- ae 

Bank of Communications. 

Farmers Bank of China _- 
(CNC$ or “‘fapi.’’) 

Provincial Bank notes | Various Provincial 
(yuan). banks. 


Chinese National Gov- 
ernment. 


Commercial bank notes__| Various commercial do CNC$200 At par with fapi 
banks. 

Military scrip notes (MS | Chinese ‘‘Red” armies do CNC$500 Unknown 
yuan). 

Other “Red” notes | “Communist” Border do C BG$50 do 
(“*“Red”’ yuan). | Government. 

“Wei-wah” (“transfer | Shanghai Bankers As- | After Aug. 13, 1937 CNC$38.4 At par with fapi 
money’’). sociation. 


Customs gold unit (CGU)_| Chinese National Gov 
ernment. 


Date of issuance 


Designated 


Feb. 1, 1930 


paid-up | 
capital as of 
July 1, 1940 


Approximate 
note issue 


(000,000 (000,000 
omitted) omitted) 
ace {CNC$100 1,623.3 Se 
esignated as [ONCE 1,100.2 |r pF yn 
banks of  is- ape tes “pas 
’ Nov. 5 i‘ NC$20 510.9 market 
i ~ “' ICNC$10 727.6 : ; 


Unknown CNC$500 


Unknown CNC$5,173 


NS$ 


<4 


Approximate value as 
of May 31, 1941 


Shan- 
ghai open exchange 


At par with Chinese 
yuan or fapi. 


Area of circulation Remarks 


Whole of China, in-| Known as “Chinege 
cluding North, China National Currency” 
where they are (CNC) yuan or fapi, 
“banned.” 

Various. Provinces in | “Subsidiary fapi” 
“Free” China and notes. 

Shanghai. 

Various Provinces in 

China and Shanghai. 

Northwest China. 


North Shensi. 


Shanghai only Used for transfers of 
“blocked”’ accounts 
in Chinese banks at 
Shanghai. 

Chinese Customs ports | Used as Customs cur- 

of entry rency only. 





TABLE No. 2.—Japanese-Sponsored Banks and Currencies in “Occupied” China 





Bank or currency Authority 


Federal Reserve Bank of 
China, Peking (FRB$). ment of China,” 
Peking. 


Meng Chiang Bank, Ltd., 
Kalgan (MC$). Government of 


Mongolia. 


Hua Hsing Commercial | “Reformed Govern- 
Bank ment of China,”’ 
| Nanking. 
| 
Central Reserve Bank of do 


China, Shanghai and 
Nanking (CRBS). 


Military scrip yen (MY). - 
cupation. 


“Provisional Govern- Ma 


‘*Federal Autonomous | Nov. 22, 193 


May 16, 193 


Jan. fi, 1941 


Japanese Army of Oc- | After July 1937 


Paid-up 
italas Approximate Approximate value as o 
Date of issuance | C2P*TAl as : : se : , 
? nce | of Dee. 31, note issue May 31, 1941 
104t 
(000 U0 OO U0 
nitte on ed 
10, 1938 FR B$25 FR B$750 | US$0.2378. Officially at 


par with yen. Inlink 
transactions, US#0.10 


Us$0.12; FRB$1 
equals 1.709 yuan 
" MC83 MC $94) US$0.237%%, at par offi- 
cially with yen and 
FRB currency 
1v3y HH#50 HH$3 Pegged to sterling at 6d 


converted to Central 
Reserve Bank notes 


at HH$l1= CRB! 


CR BS100 CR BS3s.1 Approximately at 


with fapi. 


MY600 MY1.00— ex 
yuar 


Area of circulation Remarks 


Hopeh, Shantung, | ‘Yen-bloc’’ currency; used 
Shansi, North Honan, as Customs currency in 
North Kiangsu. North China. Bank acts 
as trade and exchange-con- 
trol agency. 

“Yen-bloe”’ currency. Bank 
acts as trade and exchange 
control agency with non- 
yen-bloc trade virtually on 
barter basis 

Currency being withdrawn 
from circulation; used as 
Customs currency at 
Shanghai and Nanking. 
Bank no longer a bank of 
issue 

Central ind = South | Not a yen-bloe currency 

} Shanghai, bank not used as trade or 

Nanking, Hankow exchange-control agency; 

currency used as Customs 
currency, Shanghai and 
Nanking 


Suiyuan, North Shansi, 
South Chahar 


Central China, Nan 
king, and Shanghai 


Central and South | “‘Yen-bloc’’ currency, used 
China, Shanghai, by Japanese Army of Oc- 
Nanking, Hankow, cupation to facilitate trade 
Canton, Swatow control and used to pay for 


Japanese goods and serv- 
ices in China, but not valid 
for circulation in Japan. 





1 None disclosed. 


Haikwan or Customs tael and substituted 
therefor the Customs gold unit with a 
theoretical fine gold content of 0.0193504 
ounces, in order to safeguard customs 
duties (which secure a large volume of 
China’s foreign obligations) against fluc- 
tuations in the value of silver. The 
Customs gold unit has never been coined. 
In April 1931, the issuance of CGU notes 
of 10, 5, 1, 50-cent and 20-cent denomi- 
nations was authorized, but few have 
actually circulated and such notes are no 
longer used for payment of customs 
duties. 

Import duties are stated in Customs 
gold units but are payable in national 
yuan, or in local currencies, at rates de- 
termined by the Customs and other au- 
thorities on the basis of the price of gold 
abroad and of other changing factors. 
In North China customs duties are pay- 
able in Federal Reserve Bank notes, and 
at Shanghai in Hua Hsing or Central 
Reserve Bank notes, or in their exchange 
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equivalents in national yuan. At ports 
controlled by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment, duties are payable in Chinese 
national-currency notes. The methods 
of determining the value of gold units in 
terms of the local currencies in which 
Guties are paid are different in North 
China, at Shanghai, and at Chinese- 
controlled ports. 

In paying customs import duties at 
Shanghai, Hua Hsing and Central Re- 
serve bank notes are officially pegged at 6 
pence, and one Customs gold unit equals 
2.80 yuan in these currencies. For ap- 
praisal of merchandise imported into 
China at Shanghai, when invoiced in 
United States currency, the average 
value in 1940 of the Customs gold unit, 
as stated by the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms, was US.$0.67725. This valuation, 
which is based on the theoretical fine gold 
content of the unit at the official United 
State price of gold of U.S.$35.00 per 
ounce, obviously had no relation to ac- 


tual market exchange rates at Shanghai. 
The actual market equivalent of one 
Customs gold unit in terms of fapi at 
Shanghai, on June 20, 1941, was 5.083 
yuan—which had a value of only 
U.S.$0.224675. This is a Great Mystery, 
as the Good Book says. 


Hong Kong Currency 

The British Crown colony of Hong 
Kong is an important clearing house 
for Chinese banking operations and re- 
mittances to China from _ oversea 
Chinese. Of the colony’s note issue of 
about 230,000,000 dollars, Hong Kong 
currency, approximately one-half cir- 
culates within the colony, and the bal- 
ance in the Portuguese colony of Macao, 
the French leased territory of Kwang- 
chowwan, and in South and Central 
China where it is a favored investment 
for the liquid capital reserves of Chinese 
native banks and merchants. It is also 
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used as a currency of account and for 
hoarding. 

Because of its financial and trade 
relations with China, Hong Kong cur- 
rency is not in the sterling bloc, al- 
though Hong Kong is still a “free 
sterling” market; and the ratio of Hong 
Kong dollars to British pounds sterling 
is not fixed by law as in other British 
colonies, though it is readily convertible 
at stable exchange rates. 

The current value of the Hong Kong 
dollar is approximately US$0.23 or 
1 shilling 3 pence. 


Japanese-Sponsored Note Issues in 
“Occupied China” 


One of the most formidable aspects 
of the currency situation confronting 
the Chinese National Government is the 
circulation since July 1937 of a number 
of Japanese-sponsored fiat currencies in 
“Occupied China” side by side, and fre- 
quently in direct and violent competi- 
tion, with Chinese fapi notes. Esti- 
mates of the volume of such fiat-cur- 
rency issues in circulation during the 
past 4 years are given in the following 
table: 


TaBLE No. 4.—Japanese-Sponsored Note 
Issues in “Occupied China” 


{Stated in millions of Japanese-sponsored yen] 





Bank of issue or | July | July | July | July | Dee. 
currency 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1940 


Federal Reserve 


Bank of China 40.0 264.0 (599.0 
Meng Chiang Bank, 

Ltd 12.9 | 38.1 
Hua Hsing Commer- 

cial Bank 2 6.3 3.3 
Central Reserve | 

Bank of China.? (3) 38.1 
Military Scrip Yen (3) (3) () (1100.3 | 4600.0 


715.0 


70.8 94.4 


Total 52.9 |302. 1 |776.4 |1, 450.8 





! Chinese Maritime Customs estimate, Introductory 
Survey to the Trade of China, 1940. 

? Currency issues pegged to fapi instead of yen. 

} Estimates not available. 

4 Maximum estimate as of December, 1940. 


The most important Japanese-spon- 
sored bank of issue in “Occupied China” 
is to be discussed in an early issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under the 
title, “The Federal Reserve Bank of 
China as an Instrument of Economic 
Policy.” For that reason it will not be 
discussed here except to state that the 
bank and its fiat currency have been the 
principal weapons engaged by Japanese 
interests in the so-called “currency war” 
with China and Chinese national cur- 
rency. The other Japanese-sponsored 
fiat currencies have such divergent char- 
acteristics that they warrant individual 
description. 


Meng Chiang Banknotes 


Meng Chiang bank notes are circu- 
lated by the Meng Chiang Bank, Ltd., 
which was formally established on No- 
vember 22, 1937, at Kalgan, in Chahar 
Province. It functions as the sole bank 
of issue, government repository, and fis- 
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cal agent of the Japanese-sponsored re- 
gime of Inner Mongolia or Meng Chiang, 
also known as the “Federal Autonomous 
Government of Mongolia.” A _ special 
article describing in detail this Meng 
Chiang buffer area appeared in the June 
21 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

This bank’s reported paid-up capital 
of 3,000,000 Meng Chiang yuan (12,000,- 
000 yuan authorized) was entirely gov- 
ernment-subscribed. Since December 
1937, its note issue (which circulates in 
the Peking-Suiyuan Railway zone al- 
most exclusively) has expanded from 
12,000,000 yuan to 94,400,000 yuan as of 
December 31, 1940, but has since shown 
deflationary trends. 

All disbursements by the Meng Chiang 
regime and the Japanese forces of occu- 
pation within this zone, railway charges, 
and taxes are payable in Meng Chiang 
notes. No serious difficulties in enforc- 
ing their circulation have been encoun- 
tered because of the absence in the area 
of non-Japanese-controlled banks and 
foreign-concession areas. 

The Meng Chiang dollar is a yen-bloc 
currency, linked to yen and to North 
China Federal Reserve notes at par. It 
has, accordingly, an arbitrary foreign- 
exchange value of US$0.23%.6, to which 
prices for export goods ‘such as ma 
huang or ephedra, camel wool, cashmere, 
and mustard seed) have been adjusted in 
consonance with the region’s Japanese- 
inspired “low-price” policy. 

The foreign trade of the Meng Chiang 
area is rigidly controlled by the Meng 
Chiang Bank, Ltd. Exports to non-yen- 
bloc areas are virtually on a barter basis 
and, in addition, are subject to the North 
China trade and exchange controls. Ap- 
proximately 124 percent of the foreign 
exchange from such exports are retained 
by the Ngsth China Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


Hua Hsing Notes 


Hua Hsing (pronounced Wha Shing) 
notes were circulated by the Hua Hsing 
Commercial Bank, which was formally 
opened on May 16, 1939, by the Japanese- 
sponsored “Reformed Government of 
China” at Nanking, with an initial capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 yuan equally contributed 
by the “Reformed” regime and by a 
group of six Japanese banks. 

The bank was authorized to issue 
notes, but not to function as a “central” 
bank nor as a trade and exchange-con- 
trol agency. Its capital was expressed 
in, and its notes were backed by, and 
were to circulate at par with, fapi or 
Chinese yuan; but, because of a de- 
preciation of fapi, the Hua Hsing notes 
were disassociated from that currency on 
July 19, 1939, and were pegged at 6 pence. 
These notes were not regarded as a 
“yen-bloc” currency and had no direct 
link with the yen or North China Federal 
Reserve notes. 

Hua Hsing notes have had a limited 
circulation, never exceeding 17,000,000 
HH yuan in the Japanese-occupied 
Shanghai-Nanking area of East Central 
China. They have been used chiefly for 


payment of Customs import duties at 
Shanghai as prescribec since September 
1, 1939, by the Nanking regime. 

Early in 1941, the capital and reserves 
of this bank were converted from fapi 
to Central Reserve Bank notes at an ap- 
proximate exchange rate of CRB$175.75 
per HH$100. The equivalent of about 
CRB$9,000,000 of the bank’s note circu- 
lation has been redeemed, and arrange- 
ments have been made to change deposit 
accounts held in Hua Hsing currency into 
whatever currency holders may stipulate. 

The Hua Hsing Bank is not now plac- 
ing its notes in circulation nor func- 
tioning as a bank of issue. 


Central Reserve Bank Notes 


Central Reserve bank notes are circu- 
lated by the Central Reserve Bank of 
China, which was formally established 
on January 6, 1941, by the Japanese- 
sponsored “Reform Government of 
China” at Nanking. The bank was char- 
tered by that regime to act as its sole 
bank of issue, repository, and fiscal agent, 
and was “supplied by the national 
treasury” with an initial capital of 
100,000,000 yuan, which, according to a 
well-known British financial periodical 
published in Shanghai, was represented 
in full by gold bars and foreign exchange 
equivalent to about US$5,500,000 on the 
date of the bank’s inauguration. On the 
same date, the “Reformed” regime made 
a fixed deposit in that bank of gold bars 
and foreign exchange equal to about 
30,000,000 yuan, or US$1,650,000. 

The bank’s notes of $1, $5, $10, $50, and 
$100 denominations were to be “fully re- 
deemable in and convertible to National 
dollars or foreign currency,” although no 
statement was ever made as to how this 
convertibility was to be assured. Up to 
June 14, 1941, the bank had placed about 
52,600,000 yuan in circulation, mainly in 
Yangtze Valley cities to the west of 
Shanghai, though there is no legal re- 
striction on the use of its notes in the 
Hankow and South China areas under 
Japanese occupation. 

This bank has not been authorized to 
function as a trade or exchange-control 
agency—probably because trade in Cen- 
tral China is being extensively controlled 
by the Japanese army of occupation 
direct. Central Reserve Bank currency © 
is not a “yen-bloc” currency, nor is it 
directly linked to yen or to North China 
Federal Reserve notes. Its value in re- 
lation to fapi (which it is eventually in- 
tended to replace) is determined by mar- 
ket fluctuations, but these banknotes also 
circulate in direct competition with (and 
possible partial replacement of) military 
scrip yen. 


Military Scrip Yen 


An important result of the entry of 
large Japanese military and naval forces 
into Central and South China late in 
1937 was the circulation by them of very 
large quantities of yen notes of the Bank 
of Japan, to meet army and navy pay 
rolls and for all military requirements, 

(Continued on p. 19) 
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Canada’s Production and Trade, 


at War’s New Climax 


As the Second World War enters its 
new climacteric phase, significant ad- 
vances, modifications, and dynamic “di- 
rectives” are making themselves manifest 
in the economy of Canada. Major de- 
velopments during May and June—out- 
lined as concisely as possible in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs of this article—will 
unquestionably have a vital bearing on 
the shape of things to come. 


Victory Loan Successful 


Foremost among the accomplishments 
of this year must be listed the successful 
flotation, in June, of the large “Victory” 
loan, the third war issue, subscriptions to 
which totaled more than $800,000,000— 
largest amount ever recorded for a Ca- 
nadian issue. Cash subscriptions, as 
announced by the Minister of Finance 
on June 23, totaled $710,958,950 (Cana- 
dian), and in addition $95,985,650 was 
subscribed by way of conversion from 
previous loans. 

An effort was made to have the loan 
taken up by all classes, and apparently 
this was accomplished, because the num- 
ber of subscribers, 851,698, means a sub- 
scription from 1 in about every 13 of the 
total population. 

This loan brings the total subscribed 
to Dominion public issues since this war 
began to approximateiy $1,400,000,000. 
The interest rate of the new loan, 3 per- 
cent on 10-year bonds to yield 3.09 per- 
cent and 2 percent on 51'4-year bonds to 
yield 2.19 percent, compares with a 314 
percent coupon on the first public war 
loan issued in January 1940 ($250,000,000 
in 8- to 12-year bonds at par) and with 
3 percent on the second loan ($325,000,000 
in 12-year bonds to yield 3% percent) 
issued in September of that year. 


War Production Expanding 


A number of Canada’s new munitions- 
making plants are now coming into 
operation. The first models of two 
types of tanks, the first field artillery 
guns, and the first naval antiaircraft 
mountings ever made in Canada are 
being turned out. 

A large fuse-filling plant has com- 
menced operations, and by the end of 
the summer nearly all the units in the 
extensive chemical, explosive, and shell- 
loading program will be in full produc- 
tion. 

Larger production of motorized equip- 
ment for war purposes is indicated by the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, who 
said on June 11 that in the past 12 
months automotive plants have delivered 
more than 120,000 vehicles and have or- 
ders for 80,000 more. Production of 
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commercial cars—which includes the 
military vehicles—increased to an all- 
time high in May, but passenger-car pro- 
duction, which is being curtailed by re- 
striction of the import of parts, was al- 
most 2,000 units lower than in April. 
Total production, at 26,585 units, com- 
pares with 27,584 units in the preceding 
month and with 21,277 in May last year. 


Full Priorities Established on Pig Iron— 
Rationing in Prospect for Steel and 
Petroleum 


Expansion in the war industries and 
the shortage of essential materials have 
necessitated a number of Government 
control measures. Pig iron has now 
been placed under full priorities control. 
All orders on the books of pig-iron pro- 
ducers on June 9 were canceled, and new 
orders from foundries must now be for- 
warded to the Steel Controller for ap- 
proval. Orders will be given preference 
rating on the basis of the use of pig 
iron (1) for the production of castings 
required to fill war contracts; (2) cast- 
ings for transportation systems, the min- 
ing and petroleum industries, and public 
utilities; (3) castings for agricultural im- 
plements and for the pulp, paper, and 
lumber industries; and (4) for all other 
purposes. 

Full priorities control over steel is in 
prospect, even though steel-making fa- 
cilities are being increased. Demand 
from the munitions industries has already 
forced curtailment in non-war consump- 
tion of steel. Direct restrictions on the 
use of steel in the production of refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, and other con- 
sumer goods is under consideration. 

Government officials have indicated 
that the tanker shortage may force cur- 
tailment in the use of gasoline. On June 
23 the Oil Controller, who some months 
ago banned the installation of new oil- 
burning equipment using more than 
4,000 (Imperial) gallons a year, extended 
the prohibition to all new oil-consuming 
equipment of any kind (regardless of 
capacity) and the sale, distribution, or 
purchase of fuel oil, bunker oil, or fur- 
nace oil for the fueling of any oil-con- 
suming equipment of any kind which is 
not at this date fueled with oil. 


Civilian Trade Replaces Military Orders 
in Textile and Shoe Industries 


Operations in cotton textile mills have 
dropped slightly below the record figure 
set in April, but fall bookings indicate 
continuing heavy demand. Woolen mills 
are operating full time, mostly on civilian 
business. Last year military contracts 


formed an important part of mill back- 
logs. Production of leather footwear is 
substantially higher than in 1940, and 
here also civilian demand is the chief 
factor. 


Ceiling Placed on Retail Lumber Prices— 
Exports Not Affected 


The Timber Controller has established 
maximum retail prices for lumber and 
millwork at the April 1, 1941, level. The 
control measure was made necessary by 
soaring prices in various places across 
Canada and is the result of the desire of 
the industry itself to maintain stable 
prices as well as the Government’s policy 
to check unwarranted increases. 

The scheme is an extension of an 
earlier informal agreement of the lumber 
industry with the Timber Controller 
which guaranteed no advance over June 
1940 list prices on lumber sold wholesale 
to the Government at the time when 
exports to Britain and demand for lum- 
ber for the construction of military can- 
tonments in Canada were at a peak. It 
will be administered through a national 
committee of the lumber industry and 12 
regional committees in producing and 
distributing centers. 

The price control is of significance only 
to the domestic market. Export prices 
are not affected. The scarcity of vessels 
is severely restricting the movement of 
lumber to Britain, and many of the export 
mills in British Columbia are faced with 
the alternatives of curtailing production 
or making extensive capital expenditures 
to allow them to cater to the United 
States market. A number of logging 
camps in the Province have either cur- 
tailed or ceased operations altogether. 


Newsprint Production Lower in May— 
Electric-power Output Rises 


Newsprint mills operated at 75.1 per- 
cent of capacity in May, compared with 
76.7 percent in April, but production was 
a little higher because of the longer 
month—285,000 tons against 280,000 
tons. In May last year, production totaled 
324,000 tons, but publishers were then 
stocking up heavily because of the cut- 
ting off of Scandinavian supplies. 

Output of central electric stations 
reached a new high in April, the daily 
average output rising about 6 percent 
over March. To overcome a shortage 
of power in defense industries on both 
sides of the border, the Governments of 
Canada and the United States have 
agreed to an additional diversion of water 
from the Niagara River. 
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Construction Active on War 
Requirements 


War requirements brought about a de- 
cided spurt in May building awards. The 
dollar volume of contracts, at $41,000,000 
(Canadian), was the highest for that 
month since 1930 and 70 percent over the 
April figure. Contracts let by Govern- 
ment-owned Wartime Housing Limited 
for the construction of living quarters in 
munitions-making centers were a factor 
in the gain. Several large awards for 
plant extensions also contributed. 


Prevent Work 
Stoppages—Raises Minimum Wages 


Government Acts to 


Strikes in the war industries are re- 
sponsible for several Government moves 
to prevent work stoppages. When em- 
ployees at two munitions-making plants 
in Montreal and Toronto went on strike 
before submitting their grievances to a 
poard of conciliation, the Federal De- 
partment of Labor issued stiff warnings 
that the strikes were illegal and that the 
workers faced prosecution. As a result 
of these warnings the employees returned 
to work. 

In another move to prevent curtail- 
ment of production, the Government de- 
clared that coal mines are “essential 
services” under the Defence of Canada 
Regulations—thus making those who 
impede output liable to prosecution. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick recently 
there have been strikes and slow-downs 
that have restricted production. 

As a step to prevent wage disputes and 
offset the rise in the cost of living, mini- 
mum wage rates for employees working 
on Government contracts for the manu- 
facture of supplies have been raised from 
30 to 35 cents an hour for men and from 
20 to 25 cents an hour for women. The 
pay increase of 5 cents an hour applies to 
all uncompleted contracts as well as to 
new contracts. Where Provincial labor 
laws provide for higher minima, the 
higher rates must be paid. 


New Requirements for Conciliation 


Board Personnel 


Parliament passed an amendment to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
designed to make conciliation boards 
more impartial. The practice has de- 
veloped for each side in a dispute to ap- 
point a direct advocate, with the result 
that only the third member of the board 
was likely to be impartial. Under the 
amendment no person who in the pre- 
vious 6 months has acted as counsel, so- 
licitor, legal adviser, or paid agent for 
either party in an industrial dispute may 
be appointed to serve on a conciliation 
board. 


Canned Salmon and Herring for the 
United Kingdom 
The salmon and herring fishing indus- 


tries are assured of a steady market 
under recently concluded undertakings 
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with Britain. Canada has agreed to sup- 
ply 1,200,000 cases of canned salmon this 
year to the Ministry of Food—almost 
double last year’s shipments. As the 
maximum pack will probably be around 
1,700,000 cases and as priority will be 
given to British orders, domestic con- 
sumption and exports to markets other 
than the United Kingdom will have to be 
curtailed by 40 percent. In the case of 
herring the supply asked of Canada is 
35,000 long tons (canned). This likewise 
is a large increase over last season’s ship- 
ments, and, unless there is an overabun- 
dant supply of herring this year, little 
will be left for oil and meal reduction. 


Wheat Crop Prospects Good—Exports 
Larger 


The reduction of wheat acreage in 
the Prairie Provinces under the Govern- 
ment’s bonus plan may be less than the 
6,800,000 acres officially indicated at the 
first of May, because favorable weather 
induced growers to seed more than they 
had originally intended. The crop has 
made a good start except around Ed- 
monton, Alberta, where rainfall has been 
deficient, but, since this section does not 
often suffer from drought, it is still pos- 
sible that good yields may be obtained 
there. 

Prospects are regarded as favorable for 
a crop in excess of the 223,000,000 bush- 
els which western growers will be per- 
mitted to market in 1941-42. Exports 
have been larger lately, but the carry- 
over is still huge—approximately 470,- 
000,000 bushels at the middle of June as 
compared with 280,000,000 bushels at 
that period of last year. 


More Pork and Cheese Needed for 
Export 


A remarkable increase is reportedly 
occuring in the Prairie Provinces in the 
use of wheat for feed—not only for hogs 
but for fattening beef cattle and lambs. 
Cattle exports to the United States are 
falling, however, because of a limited 
scale of marketings, coupled with an in- 
creasing demand for beef in Canada. 
The export price for bacon has again 
been raised by the Government to $18.60 
(Canadian) in an effort to maintain the 
supply needed for export to Great Brit- 
ai—and at the same time Canadians 
have been asked to eat less bacon and 
pork products during the summer. 

Cheese prices have also been raised fur- 
ther to encourage the production needed 
for export. Since many sections of east- 
ern Canada have experienced drought 
this spring and the prolonged dry weather 
has hurt pastures and reduced the hay 
crop, farmers are being advised to sow 
late summer forage crops to insure suffi- 
cient milk production. 


Exports and Imports High 


The Dominion’s foreign trade continues 
to register the growing strength of the 
war effort. Exports in April and May 
reached the extraordinarily high figures 


of $117,000,000 (Canadian) and $1632,- 
000,000, respectively, with both British 
and allied countries and the United 
States sharing the increase. 

The export to the United Kingdom was 
valued at $55,000,000 (Canadian) in April 
and $72,000,000 in May, and to the United 
States at $42,000,000 and $55,000,000 in 
those months. Exports to Australia, In- 
dia, Newfoundland, the British West In- 
dies, and Egypt also displayed substan- 
tial advances. 

The increase in trade was distributed 
fairly broadly over nearly all the primary 
categories, but it was especially large in 
foodstuffs and war materials. 

Imports in April, the latest month for 
which statistics have been received, were 
valued at $106,000,000 (Canadian) —also 
high, though $2,000,000 below the March 
high point. Receipts of tea, raw cotton, 
rubber, and unrefined sugar were down 
for the month, as were imports of coal, 
because of the strike in the United States 
bituminous industry. Notwithstanding 
the decline in coal shipments, the import 
from the United States rose during the 
month to $78,000,000, the highest monthly 
total since the outbreak of hostilities. 


Stronger Advance in Wholesale Price 
Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
dex of wholesale prices has been showing 
an accelerated advance in the past 2 
months—the index for June 13 standing 
at 89.3 (on the 1926 base as 100), as com- 
pared with 88.7 for the week ended May 
30 and 86.4 for the week ended May 2. 
The index for April 4 was 86.5. 

The recent advances in animal prod- 
ucts have raised the farm-products in- 
dex somewhat, though it is still com- 
paratively low because of the weakness 
in grains. On June 13 it stood at 71.0, 
compared with 69.2 at May 2 and an 
average of 64.3 for the month of June of 
last year. 





Guatemala Produces Many 
Exotic Cabinet Woods 


In the group of ornamental cabinet 
woods there is a wide variety, and many 
of the Guatemalan woods are beautiful. 
Primavera has been of particular impor- 
tance in the export trade. Another at- 
tractive wood is “matilisquate,” a gray- 
ish-green wood with fine grain. This 
tree, however, does not attain a large 
growth; logs of more than 12-inch diam- 
eter are rare. A brown, well-marked 
wood, known as “conscaste,” is used 
locally for paneling, and makes a hand- 
some interior finish. It is said to exist 
in considerable quantities. “Mora,” a 
heavy wood, “ceniza,” which has a deep- 
red color, and “balsamo,” also a fine cahi- 
net wood, are found in some quantitiss. 
In the Sierra de las Minas section, stands 
of balsamo, oak, and cypress have been 
reported. It is understood, however, that 
no important quantities of these woods 
have been taken out recently. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour and Semolina: New Er- 
traction Ratios Fired; Special Tax on 
Semolina.—_The minimum _§ extraction 
ratio for soft wheat milled into bread flour 
in Algeria has been fixed at 95 percent 
(formerly 82 percent), effective March 
25, 1941, by an order of March 20, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of March 21. 

Effective April 4, 1941, the minimum 
extraction ratio for hard wheat milled 
into semolina in Algeria was fixed at 72 
percent of semolina, 18 percent of second 
flour, and 10 percent of bran and waste, 
by an order of April 1, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of April 4. 

At the same time, the ratio for soft 
wheat milled into semolina was fixed 
at 70 percent of semolina, 20 percent of 
second flour, and 10 percent of bran and 
waste. 

Semolinas may contain, per 100 kilo- 
grams, a maximum proportion of 3 kilo- 
grams of second flour for hard-wheat 
semolina and of 8.5 kilograms of second 
flour for soft-wheat semolina. 

A special tax has been established on 
semolina released from mills in Algeria, 
effective April 4, 1941. This tax, which 
is collected in addition to existing mill- 
ing fees and other taxes, varies with the 
kind of semolina and the milling district. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—In view of con- 
tinuing discussion of an imminent single 
exchange rate (at 50 bolivianos to the 
dollar), Bolivian commercial banks are 
no longer buying dollars, and interest in 
purchasing ‘foreign exchange has de- 
clined to such an extent that the curb 
rate is no more than 53 bolivianos to the 
dollar. 


Brazil 
Economic Conditions 


Internal business in June held up to 
the levels of May and earlier months of 
1941. With no lack of orders, Brazil was 
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a sellers’ market, the only difficulty being 
in obtaining delivery of merchandise. 
In general, however, there was no indica- 
tion in Brazil that purchasing power of 
the people had declined, although in one 
State, Rio Grande do Sul, where dam- 
aging floods have occurred, there was 
much suffering and property loss. 


Between August 30, 1939, and May 30, 
1941, wholesale prices on general food- 
stuffs (now controlled) increased mark- 
edly in Brazil. After an exceptionally 
long summer, winter weather arrived in 
early June, and dealers in cool-weather 
goods encountered an active retail 
demand. 


No voluntary receSsion in imports oc- 
curred, but there were decreases, mainly 
in connection with articles subject to 
United States priority and export-license 
control. Local manufacturers faced a 
probable shortage of raw materials such 
as tin plate, iron, steel, copper, alumi- 
num, zinc, and other metals as well as 
certain chemicals, drugs, and medicinal 
products. 


The expected further withdrawal of 
American steamers from the United 
States-Brazil route, because of defense 
measures, added to the worry locally felt 
Over shipping, since space is already at 
a premium—particularly that north- 
bound. 

The interior rail-freight situation con- 
tinued acute in some areas, and much 
produce awaited transportation because 
of a shortage of rolling stock. The cot- 
ton marketing outlook is not clear, and 
the coffee trade marked time pending 
issuance of new shipping and other regu- 
lations for handling the 1941-42 crop. 
Numerous new decrees were signed look- 
ing toward the classification, inspection, 
and standardization of agricultural 
products for export. 


One of the most important develop- 
ments of June was the creation of an 
Export-Import Bureau, in the Bank of 
Brazil, to promote importation and ex- 
portation (see below, under “Exchange 
and Finance’’). 

For the first 4 months of 1941, Brazil 
recorded a favorable trade balance of 
more than $23,000,000. 

Credits and collections continued nor- 
mal except in Rio Grande do Sul, where 
the situation was abnormal owing to 
flood conditions. 


AGRICULTURE 


A school of agronomy, to operate along 
American lines, is under construction at 
Cruz das Almas, State of Bahia, and a 
new factory for producing anhydrous 
alcohol is expected to begin operations 
shortly in the municipality of Ponta 








Nova, Minas Geraes, with an_ initia] 
monthly output of 90,000 liters. 

Among products standardized for ex. 
port, by close inspection and classifica. 
tion, are babassu kernels, rye, birdseed, 
peanuts, rice, onions, barley, bananas, 
and potatoes. 


The war caused Brazilian exports of 
oranges to decline from 5,631,943 boxes in 
1939 to 2,857,791 in 1940. Argentina, 
which took more than 2,000,000 boxes in 
1940, is the only remaining large foreign 
consumer of Brazilian oranges. Argen- 
tina also took about 28,000 tons of Bra- 
Zilian mate tea, valued at 30,000 contos 
($1,500,000), during the year. 

Exports of carnauba waz in 1940 were 
lower in volume than in the preceding 
year, but were much higher in value, 
prices having risen greatly. Chief Bra- 
Zilian producing State was Piaui, with 
3,789 tons, followed by Ceara with 3,520 
tons, Rio Grande do Norte with 844 tons, 
The United States absorbed 88 percent of 


the total exported, the other main mar- | 


kets being Great Britain and Japan. Uri- 
curi, a similar wax, is beginning to be ex- 
ported, though much remains to be done 
with this product in the fields of stand- 
ardization, uniformity of quality, scien- 
tific production, and processing methods, 

Aside from domestic trading, the coffee 
market was almost at a standstill. The 
trade appeared to be awaiting the Goy- 
ernment’s decision with regard to ship- 
ping regulations for the 1941-42 crop, an- 
nouncement of a policy with relation to 
registry of export sales under the 1942 
Inter-American coffee quota, and estab- 
lishment of a minimum price for export 
coffee. 


Sao Paulo harvesting conditions indi- 
cate a low yield in that area. It seems 
reasonably certain that the crop will not 
reach 6,000,GU0 bags, and that the total 
Brazilian crop will not exceed 12,000,000 
bags. 

Unofficial estimates place the 1940-41 
cotton crop in Sao Paulo at 370,000 metric 
tons. If realized, that figure will show an 
increase of some 20 percent over the pre- 
vious harvest. Trade sources estimate 
that the 1940-41 crop in northern Bra- 
zil aggregated 125,000 metric tons. The 
new crop in the north will begin to move 
in August. 

The marketing outlook for the current 
crop in Sao Paulo, and for existing stocks 
of last season’s crop in northern Brazil, 
continues uncertain. There was no great 
amount of buying interest anywhere dur- 
ing most of the month, though local sales 
activity picked up during the third week 
of June. Thus far, classifications indi- 
cate that the quality of the present Sao 
Paulo crop is not up to normal. There is 
a heavy demand for linters for war indus- 
tries abroad. 
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Exchange and Finance 


New Export-Import Bureau.—A new 
Export-Import Bureau has been set up in 
the Bank of Brazil to assist in the ex- 
portation of Brazilian goods, and to 
assure the most favorable terms for the 
jmportation of foreign goods. It is au- 
thorized to purchase merchandise abroad 
for importation into Brazil, and to pur- 
chase and store (for its own account and 
third parties) Brazilian products for ex- 
portation. It may also issue bonds, con- 
tract credit operations, make advances 
to exporters, and finance importers. 

Paper- Money _ Standardization 
Planned.—Plans are under way for the 
standardization of paper money in Brazil, 
and it is expected that new currency will 
be in circulation by early 1942. 

Exchange Situation.—June witnessed 
an outstanding development in the ex- 
change market. The milreis grew much 
stronger despite the complete absence of 
pills of exchange for coffee exports to the 
United States, where the Inter-American 
Coffee Convention quota for Brazil was 
filled several months ago. The supply of 
foreign exchange has been so plentiful, 
and the milreis so firm, that twice during 
the past month the Bank of Brazil has 
reduced its milreis rates for dollars. 

In explanation of this strength of the 
milreis, it may be said that, despite the 
loss of many European markets, the war 
has developed a demand for Brazil’s 
minor products of strategic importance 
strong enough to cause a great increase 
in the volume of their exportation and 
especially in their prices. In addition, 
there has been some inflow of refugee 
funds and capital for the development 
of Brazilian industry, which is receiving 
a considerable impetus from war condi- 
tions. Increase in domestic manufacture 
has gone hand in hand with the increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining manufactured 
goods from abroad. 

The Bank of Brazil has now repaid en- 
tirely the $19,200,000 credit extended to 
it by the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington in 1939. 

The Bank of Brazil again reduced its 
milreis rate for dollars in the free mar- 
ket on June 13 from 19.730 to 19.710. 
The Bank continued to allocate exchange 
for remittance of profits and dividends. 

Debt Moratorium in Rio Grande do 
Sul.—A moratorium has been decreed in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul on all 
debts due between May 5 and June 19, 
1941. The due date for such debts was 
changed to June 20, 1941. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Babassu Nuts, Pyrite, Birdseed, Pea- 
nuts, Onions, and Barley: Export Stand- 
ards and Fees Established.—Regulations 
have been established in Brazil to gov- 
ern grading and classification standards 
and export packing of babassu nuts, py- 
rite, birdseed, peanuts, onions, and bar- 


ley, by presidential decrees 7263 to 7269, 


inclusive, all dated May 29 and promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial of May 31, 
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1941. The respective decrees also estab- 
lish the fees to be charged for grading 
the above products for exportation. 

Cloth or Bags of Jute or Jute Substi- 
tutes: Exportation Prohibited Except 
Under Previous Export License.—Bags 
and textiles made of jute or jute substi- 
tutes may not be exported from Brazil 
except under a prior license issued by the 
Brazilian Committee of Defense of the 
National Economy. This license re- 
quirement also applies to jute and jute- 
substitute fibers. 


Transport and Communication 


Budget for Brazil-Bolivia Railway Ap- 
proved.—President Vargas has approved 
a budget of 30,000 contos ($1,500,000) 
recommended by the Brazilian-Bolivian 
Mixed Railway Commission (Commissio 
Mixta Ferroviaria Brasileiro-Boliviana) 
for the construction of the transconti- 
nental railway “Estrada de Ferro Brazil- 
Bolivia,” between Corumba, Brazil, and 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 

This railway will ultimately connect 
Arica, Chile, on the Pacific Ocean, with 
Santos, Brazil, on the Atlantic, via Bo- 
livia. The appropriation will be charged 
against the general budget (130,000 
contos) of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions outlined in Decree-Law No. 3103 
of March 12, 1941. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machines for Manufacture of Feed- 
stuffs Erempted From Import Duties and 
Taxes—Machines and implements, used 
to manufacture and process feedstuffs, 
have been exempted from import duties, 
and from excise, municipal, statistical, 
and other taxes in Bulgaria, by an order 
published in the Derzaven Vjestnik of 
May 5, 1941, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, May 13. 

Tin: Importation of Limited Quantity 
Permitted—The municipal government 
of the capital, Sofia, has been authorized 
to obtain 1 metric ton of tin, valued at 
about 500,000 leva, without regard to any 
existing restrictions, by an order of the 
Ministerial Council, published in the 
Derzaven Vjestnik of April 16, 1941, ac- 
cording to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, April 25. 

Fruit Pulp: Export Standards Estab- 
lished.—Standards of manufacture for 
export of fruit pulps in Bulgaria were 
established by an order of the Minister 
of Commerce, published in the Derzaven 
Vjestnik and effective on April 16, 1941, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, April 25. 


Burma 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Railway Increase.—Ap- 
proximate traffic earnings of the Burma 
Railway for February 1941 amounted to 


4,304,000 rupeés, Compared with 3,705,006 
rupees for February 1940. Earnings for 
the period April 1, 1940, to the end of 
February 1941, inclusive, were announced 
as 37,817,000 rupees, against 34,456,000 
rupees for the same period in 1939-40. 
Shippers are asked to be patient when 
freight cars cannot be supplied immedi- 
ately upon request. Priority needs of de- 
fense, the shipping position, and other 
problems arising from the international 
situation have brought about an unparal- 
leled demand for railway rolling stock. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


PARLIAMENT IN RECESS AFTER APPROVING 
Tax INCREASES 


. Parliament recessed on June 14 until 
November 3, unless special measures de- 
mand an earlier recall to Ottawa. The 
work of the session, which began in Feb- 
ruary, was concerned largely with finan- 
cial measures, including increases in tax- 
ation. The “budget” proposals previ- 
ously reported (cf. FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for May 24 last) were enacted 
into law with only minor amendments. 
Notably higher income and corporation 
taxes were approved (on 1941 income), as 
well as an increase in the supplementary 
Defense Tax (on income) to take effect 
July 1. 

The new Dominion tax on inheritances 
was approved, as well as a new Dominion 
levy of 3 cents an Imperial gallon on 
gasoline and increased levies on various 
other commodities, including automo- 
biles. A new tax on amusements was 
enacted, broadening the scope of the 
original budget proposal, so as to cover 
all entertainment except that for chari- 
table purposes. The proposed increase 
from 5 to 15 percent in the withholding 
tax on interest payable to nonresidents 
was canceled in respect to provincial 
and provincially guaranteed bonds. 
Modifications were made also in this tax 
pertaining to real-estate rentals and film 
remittances. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES HIGHER IN MAY 


Despite the recent increases in taxation 
and the certainty that the new war loan 
would make demands on consumers’ sur- 
plus income, retail trade through May 
continued on the upgrade. Department- 
store sales in that month were 2 percent 
higher than in April, which included the 
best Easter buying in a decade. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Food and Drug Products Claiming Vit- 
amin Content: Regulations for Labeling 
and Advertising Further Amended.—Re- 
vised regulations governing the labeling 
and advertising of food and drug prod- 
ucts claiming vitamin content, effective 
July 1, 1941, were published in the Canada 
Gazette of June 21, Ottawa. 

The new regulations, which are very 
detailed, supersede the regulations estab- 
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lished in August 1940, which were to have 





were postponed until July 1. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Octo- 
ber 12, 1940, and January 18, 1941, for previ- 
ous announcements. | 


Import Prohibition on Machineless 


Permanent-Wave Pads Containing Alu- 
minum Foil or Alloy.—Machineless per- 
manent-wave pads which contain any foil 
of aluminum or aluminum alloy are pro- 
hibited from importation into Canada, 
effective July 1, whether in sealed cans 
or other containers, or whether imported 
together with other permanent-wave ac- 
cessories, according to an order issued by 
the Minister of National Revenue and 
published in Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 31, supplement No. 1, 
of June 23, Ottawa. 

The above prohibition does not apply 


to machineless permanent-wave pads 


having envelopes or wrappers of meials 
and alloys of metals other than alumi- 
num. In case of doubt samples may be 
submitted to the Department of National 


Revenue, Ottawa, for examination and 


ruling. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Octo- 
ber 26, 1940, for previous announcement. | 


Asparagus: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in All Canada.—The Cana- 
dian seasonal customs valuation for 
asparagus at an advance of 4 cents per 
pound over invoice prices has been can- 
celed on imports into Ontario and Que- 
bec, effective June 27, according to Ap- 
praisers’ Bulletin No. 2, Supplement No. 
4, of June 17, Ottawa. 

The advance was canceled from June 
1$ on imports into Western Canada and 
was not applied this season in the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Apricots: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Applicable in Western Canada.—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation es- 
tablished for apricots at an advance of 
14% cents per pound over invoice prices 
has been applied to imports into Western 
Canada, effective June 21, according to 
Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 9 of June 20, 
Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to purchasers in Western Canada by June 
20 and entered at customs by June 28 
are exempted from the advance. 

Export Permits Required for Additional 
List of Goods.—The list of products for 
which export permits are required has 
been broadened to include mahy new 
items, by a Canadian order in council of 
June 17, effective June 30, published in 
the Canada Gazette (Extra) of June 20, 
Ottawa. 

The new order cancels Schedule 1 of 
the order of April 8, 1941, and substitutes 
a new Schedule 1 giving a revised list of 
the products subject to export permits, 
and a list of the articles exempted from 
the requirement when intended for ship- 

ment to the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Additions have been made to all of the 
groups included in the previous Schedule 
1, but for most of the new items no per- 
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become effective January 1, 1941, but. 


mit is required for such exports to the 
United States and the British Empire. 
Schedule 1 covers many items in the 
following groups: Agricultural and vege- 
table products, animal and _ vegetable 
products, fibers, textiles and manufac- 
tures; wood, paper, and products; iron 
and products; nonferrous metals and 
products; nonmetallic minerals and their 
products; chemicals and allied products; 
arms, ammunition, implements or muni- 
tions of war; military, naval, or air stores; 
ana a few miscellaneous articles. 


[See ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 
12 and May 10, 1941, for previous announce- 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


List of Imports To Be Financed at 25 
Pesos to Dollar—lImportation of the fol- 
lowing commodities will be authorized at 
the rate of 25 pesos to the dollar, accord- 
ing to a list, dated May 26, published by 
the Exchange Control Commission: 


Mineral oil for industrial use. 

Steel in all its forms when it is a primary 
material. 

Anilines. 

Sugar (only those imports not subject to 
barter or the 31-peso rate of exchange). 

Gasoline. 

Coal. 

Cellulose. 

Cement. 

Metallurgical coke. 

Copra. 

Medicinal drugs and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts (subject to technical report in each 
case). 

Essences or essential oils for industry (sub- 
ject to technical report in each case). 

Vegetable tanning extracts and synthetic 
tanning extracts not specified. 

Vegetable fibers (raw cotton, sisal, etc.). 

Iron in all its forms (subject to technical 
report in each case). 

Cotton yarn. 

Artificial (rayon) silk yarn. 

Cotton and linen sewing thread. 

Tin plate. 

Books in general and scientific magazines 

Lubricants. 

Shelled peanuts for the manufacture of 
oils. 

Metals in ingots, sheets, plates, bars, and 
shapes (tin, lead, zinc, aluminum, etc.). 

Nonmetallic minerals (asbestos, clay, re- 
fractory material, abrasives). 

Osnaburgs. 

Newsprint. 

Paraffin war for the manufacture of can- 
dles and maicihes. 

Crude oil. 

Diesel oil. 

Industrial chemical products. 

Cottonseed (those imports not subject to 
barter). 

Cotton teztiles (subject to technical re- 
port in each case). 


All commodities other than those con- 
tained in the preceding list will, it is un- 
derstood, hereafter be importable only at 
the 3l-peso rate, and the previously 
issued lists of commodities to which that 
rate applied are now invalid. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Budgets—Chilean State 
budgets for highways and bridges for 
1941 total 97,287,240 pesos ($4,977,000), 





of which 70,000,000 pesos ($3,552,000) is 
the regular appropriation for the con. 
struction, improvement, and mainte. 
nance of highways and 27,287,240 pesos 
($1,405,000) is a special appropriation to 
cover various special projects not in. 
cluded in the regular program. 

Chile Restricts Transfer of Vessels. 
A decree providing restrictions upon the 
diversion of Chilean-flag vessels to for- 
eign registry or service by sale, charter, 
or rerouting was signed by the President 
on June 3, according to press reports, 
The restrictions included in the decree 
are: 

(1) Prohibiting the foreign sale of 
vessels of the Chilean merchant marine 
except by special permission, which may 
isSue only from the President of the Re- 
public. 

(2) Prohibiting the lease or charter of 
Chilean vessels for foreign traffic without 
the express authorization of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Relations. 

(3) Prohibiting shipowners from with- 
drawing vessels from Chilean coastwise 
trade for other services without the au- 
thorization of the Ministries of Foreign 
Relations and of Commerce. 

La Hora, quasi-official publication, 
states that the measure is motivated by 
the “alarming shortage of means of mari- 
time transport between coastal ports” 
and takes account of the fact that “nu- 
merous vessels of Chilean registry have 
deserted the coastwise service to engage 
in trade in foreign countries, with con- 
sequent prejudice to the economic and 
commercial interests of the country.” 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Severance on June 22 of the trans- 
Siberian rail route for the shipment of 
goods from the Far East to Europe has 
not greatly depressed the prices of com- 
modities. For example, United States 
electrolytic copper offered for delivery 
from local stocks on June 15 at US$647 
per ton dropped only to $630. Sole- 
leather prices have not dropped, as the 
market had been previously denuded by 
German purchases, and the best-grade 
stocks remained at 18.50 yuan or US$0.99 
per pound. 

Stocks of imported goods generally, or 
of goods: produced from imported raw 
material, are still being hoarded, as acute 
shortages are anticipated and hoarders 
prefer to hold goods instead of money. 


RICE INCREASES IN PRICE 


Rice prices rose in the fortnight ended 
June 28, as nearby coastal ports and in- 
land points drew upon Shanghai stocks 
to make up deficiencies caused by last 
year’s short crop and by the removal of 
foodstuffs to Japan earlier in the season; 
however, there appears to be a large sup- 
ply of rice in Shanghai at present. 

Wheat and cotton yarn also increased 
in price, while nail prices and mild steel 
prices declined. German dyes rose only 
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slightly in value, because of fairly large 
stocks understood to be on hand at 
pairen, Tientsin, and Shanghai. Certain 
German pharmaceuticals, however, were 
up 100 percent in consequence of the clo- 
sure of the Siberian route. 


JAPANESE SURRENDER MorE PLANTS TO 
NANKING REGIME 


The Nanking regime has announced 
that a fourth agreement between it and 
Japanese military authorities, concluded 
June 17, provided for the turning over to 
the Nanking regime of four Chinese- 
owned cotton mills and one toy factory 
operated by the Japanese in recent years. 
This, it is stated, makes 49 industrial 
units relinquished by the Japanese to 
Nanking. 

Consolidated tax rates on cigarettes in 
Shanghai district were increased by 50 
percent on July 1. 


MANCHURIAN SITUATION IN 1941 


The wholesale price index in Hsinking, 
which is taken as typical of all Manchu- 
ria, rose by 0.9 percent in March over the 
preceding month, 12.7 percent over March 
1940, and 98.5 percent over June 1937, the 
month before the commencement of the 
China Incident. The price index of goods 
exported abroad fell by 1.1 percent com- 
pared with March 1940, while the price 
index of goods imported rose 10.4 percent. 
The most startling change, however, was 
in prices affecting farmers. Goods sold 
by farmers in March 1941 showed a de- 
crease according to the price index of 6.4 
percent from February 1941, and a de- 
crease of 16.5 percent from March 1940, 
while goods purchased by farmers for 
the same periods showed increases of 5.5 
and 25.1 percent, respectively. 


CONSTRUCTION CosTS RETARD MANCHURIA’S 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


The authorities in Manchuria have 
promised to construct 300,000 dwelling 
houses during the next 3 years. In 1940, 
45,000 home construction permits were is- 
sued, but that many houses were not ac- 
tually constructed. Chief difficulty is 
construction cost, though material and 
labor shortages are important factors. 
The authorities have announced their in- 
tention of attempting to reduce building 
costs, which are more than two and a 
half times greater than in 1937, by low- 
ering the price of materials, by control of 
wages, by the selection of cheap land for 
building sites, and by erecting larger 
buildings, which might lower the unit 
area cost. 


NEw COMPANY ORGANIZED 


A new company has been organized, 
called the Japan-Manchukuo Enterprise 
Co., with a capital of MY10,000,000. Its 
objective is to secure for Manchuria the 
aid of Japanese businessmen in the man- 
agement of trade between the two coun- 
tries, as well as assistance in the manage- 
ment of special companies organized by 
the authorities in Manchuria. It was or- 
ganized by Japanese businessmen in 
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Osaka and the Manchuria Necessaries 
Supply Co. and the Industrial Bank of 
Manchou. 


MANCHURIA “FUTURES” SHOW No INCREASE 
IN PRICE 


The prices for the crops to be har- 
vested in the autumn of 1941, with the 
exception of wheat and perilla, which are 
somewhat higher, show no appreciable 
change from those offered last fall, if 
the delivery bonuses then offered are in- 
cluded. 

The monopoly scheme does not envis- 
age a bonus for delivery in the autumn 
of 1941, but instead proposes to pay an 
immediate bonus, during July and Au- 
gust, of 1 yuan for each 100 kilograms 
of cereals or beans contracted for fall 
delivery. The apparent objective is to 
induce the farmer to make contracts for 
the delivery of his whole crop by offering 
a nominal payment in advance. Later, 
if his crop fails, he will be excused from 
a corresponding part of his contract upon 
repayment of the bonus; but it will be 
necessary for him to prove that non- 
delivery is owing to crop failure and not 
to unwillingness. If more produce is de- 
livered than was contracted for, no bonus 
is paid for the surplus. 


MANCHURIA’S COAL PRODUCTION DECREASES 


A 20-percent decrease in the coal out- 
put of the Penhsihu Coal and Iron Works 
has been reported. Coal operators have 
requested the authorities to permit an 
increase of 5 yuan a ton in the official 
price of coal so as to increase production 
by enabling the operators to meet ex- 
penses. At present, owing to higher labor 
and equipment costs, the coal companies 
are unable to pay dividends. The au- 
thorities are expected to consent to 
higher prices, but the full amount asked 
may not be granted. 

An agreement has been made with 
North China whereby Manchuria is to 
import nearly 50 percent more coal than 
last year. Most of this coal will be used 
by Showa Steel Works, which has two 
new blast furnaces at Anshan, and the 
remainder by the Manchuria Chemical 
Industry Co. and the South Manchuria 
Mining Co. 


EXPORTERS SEEK HIGHER PRICES FOR PIG 
IRON 


Producers in Manchuria are endeavor- 
ing to have the export price of pig iron to 
Japan revised to correspond to the price 
on the local market. At present the ex- 
port price, which Japanese authorities do 
not want raised, is 30 percent lower than 
the official price in Manchuria. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC ON BURMA Roap 


Figures covering arrivals of trucks at 
Kunming in the long-haul service over 
the Burma Highway for 6 months begin- 
ning with October 19, 1940, show an in- 
crease in number from 1,740 in the first 
monthly period to 4,519 in the sixth 
month, with a total of 16,196 for the 
6-month period. 


Net cargo tonnage, both governmental 
and commercial, rose from 3,915 in the 
first period to 10,646 tons in the latest 
monthly period (March 18 to April 17), 
with total cargo of 38,267 tons for the 
6-month period. Types of cargo were, in 
the order of their total quantity: Gaso- 
line, military supplies, cotton yarn 
(mainly from Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Burma), piece goods from the United 
States, iron and steel plates and bars, tea, 
machinery, motor tires, mail, wire and 
electrical materials, medicine, and auto- 
mobile accessories. 


SHORTAGE OF TRUCKS REDUCES CAPACITY 
OF RoapD 


Traffic on the highway is steadily in- 
creasing. In time, however, truck short- 
age, along with a lack of spare parts, will 
be the most serious factor in determining 
the available capacity of the road. Ar- 
rivals of new stocks at Rangoon are slow, 
and deterioration of trucks in use pro- 
ceeds at a rapid rate owing to the char- 
acter of the highway and handling of the 
vehicles. 

In addition, a “dumbbell” pattern of 
traffic volume occurs between Kunming 


* and Wantung; the narrow section must 


be enlarged and a more even flow of 
traffic created if “Free” China is to ob- 
tain capacity service from its highways. 
Bombings of the road, directed wholly at 
two river crossings, have failed to halt 
traffic in a serious manner and might 
have even less effect if a more efficient 
ferry system is installed. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Exchange 
rates at Shanghai during the week ended 
June 27 were slightly easier, mainly be- 
cause of more covering by shorts as spec- 
ulators interpreted European develop- 
ments as favorable to the Allied powers. 
Interbank spot sold for US$0.05% on 
June 27, with high for the week of 
US$0.05%6 and low of US$0.0534. June 
and July delivery sold for the same as 
spot. Other quotations were: Bank of 
Japan yen 1 for 1.88 Chinese yuan, mili- 
tary scrip 1 for 2.23 yuan, Hua Hsing 
notes 1 for 1.80 yuan. Wei-wah contin- 
ued to be at par with cash. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates. — Chinese 
national currency was quoted at Tien- 
tsin on June 27 at US$0.064%45. Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan exchanged for na- 
tional currency at the rate of 63.75 for 
100 yuan. 

Chinese New Note Issues of Large De- 
nominations Banned in Central China.— 
The Japanese-sSponsored Provincial re- 
gime of Hupeh announced on June 19 
that holdings of certain recent issues of 
Chinese national currency must be sur- 
rendered before June 25 to local au- 
thorities. A 1940 issue of Central Bank 
of China 10-yuan notes, and issues of 50- 
and 100-yuan Bank of China notes not 
bearing the inscription in English “na- 
tional currency,” were named in this or- 
der. Local authorities were to turn them 
over to the Provincial government of Hu- 
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peh by June 29, to be exchanged on be- 


half of the original holders for legal: 


tender (presumably for older issues of 
Chinese yuan notes) at the Hankow 
branches of the Central Bank of China 
and the Bank of China. New notes of 
the foregoing description will be confis- 
cated if found in circulation after July 
1. Similarly, the Japanese-sponsored 
Hankow Chinese mayor issued a proc- 
lamation banning the circulation of these 
notes in Hankow after June 20. 

These measures are designed to curb 
the circulation of the new Chungking 
Government currency issues of large de- 
nominations in Japanese-controlled 
areas in Central China. However, older 
issues and smaller denominations of 
Chinese currency will be permitted to 
circulate. 


Transport and Communication 


North China Transportation Co. Ex- 
tends Services—The length of track over 
which railway passenger cars were being 
operated by the North China Transpor- 
tation Co. on March 20, 1941, reached 
5,900 kilometers, an expansion of ap- 
proximately 430 kilometers in compari- 
son with a year ago, according to a local 
press report. On March 15 a ceremony 
was held to celebrate the completion of 
the Laiyuan-Luan Railway (152 kilo- 
meters), which extends from Tungkwan 
on the Tatung-Puchow Railway to Luan. 
The North China Railway Co. is report- 
edly considering double-tracking the rail 
line between Peiping and Tientsin next 
year. 

The highways over which the North 
China Transportation Co. operates motor 
cars at present, according to informa- 
tion appearing in the local press, ex- 
tend 14,000 kilometers—the lines num- 
bering Some 150. The kilometrage op- 
erated has reportedly increased 400 per- 
cent since April 1939, when this company 
was first Organized, and is 5,000 kilo- 
meters greater than a year ago. 

The North China Co. now operates an 
inland navigation service for a distance 
of about 3,750 kilometers on nine main 
rivers, including the southern section of 
the Grand Canal, Tzeya-ho, Tatsing-ho, 
and Hsiaotsing-ho. More boats are ex- 
pected to be added shortly. 

Air Service Established, Manchuria- 
Japan.—Direct express air service be- 
tween Hsinking (capital of “Manchu- 
kuo”) and Tokyo is now available twice 
weekly. The trip takes between 5 and 6 
hours. 

South Manchuria Railway to Increase 
Fares.—The South Manchuria Railway 
Co. will reportedly raise motor-car pas- 
senger fares by about 40 percent, while 
passenger fares on the company’s river- 
navigation service in northern Man- 
churia will be increased by 30 percent. 
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Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The  uncon- 
trolled rate for dollars rose from 5.95 
colones on June 2 to 6.05 on June 14. 
Reliable reports state that this is due to 
the increasingly large number of invoices 
still unpaid to United States exporters 
and the fact that the Exchange Control 
Board will not authorize the correspond- 
ing dollar exchange in amounts which 
would prejudice the present foreign- 
exchange situation in Costa Rica. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Reduced on Paper Con- 
tainers Imported for Packing Domestic 
Products—The import duty on deco- 
rated paper containers imported into 
Costa Rica for use in packing honey, jel- 
lies, creams, and other natural or indus- 
trial products of Costa Rica, has been re- 
duced from 2.00 colones to 0.10 colon per 
gross kilogram, by Costa Rican decree No. 
14 promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
April 30 and effective from May 15, 1941. 
To benefit from this lower rate of im- 
port duty, the paper containers must be 
marked to show the product they are to 
contain, the name of the producer, and 
the location of the factory. 

Antiperitonitis Serum: Now Accorded 
Duty-Free Entry.—Antiperitonitis serum 
may now be imported into Costa Rica 
duty-free under provisions of presiden- 
tial decree No. 15 of April 30 promul- 
gated in the Gaceta Oficial of May 6 and 
effective from May 15, 1941. 

[Previously the rate of import duty on 
antiperitonitis serum was either 2 or 3 colones 
per gross kilogram, depending on the manner 
in which packed. | 

Gasoline: Government Monopoly Defi- 
nitely Abolished.—The Government mo- 
nopoly on importation and distribution 
of gasoline was definitely abolished on 
June 2, 1941, by presidential decree No. 
20 of May 28, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 30. The gasoline monop- 
oly had been in existence since June 10, 
1931. 

[A previous congressional decree, an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 18, 1941, empowered the President 


definitely to terminate the monopoly, but no 
exact date was stipulated. | 


Ecuador 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Immigration Stamp Tazr.— 
The Ecuadoran Government has recently 
created a new tax known as “Stamp Tax 
on Immigration.” This will be levied at 
the rate of (a) 30 sucres on each request 
presented by a foreigner for entry into 
Ecuadoran territory; (b) 300 sucres at- 
tached to each request for residence per- 
mit, whether the latter is provisional or 
permanent; (c) 100 sucres paid by every 
transient foreigner arriving in Ecuadoran 





territory (this charge must be paid in 
stamps at the Immigration Office at the 
port of entry, the stamps being affixeg 
on the passport of the foreigner at the 
time such passport is visaed); (d) 19 
sucres on the petition containing the 
first declaration of naturalization; (e) 25 
sucres on the petition requesting fina] 
naturalization papers; (f) 5 sucres on 
each petition presented to the Ministry 
of Government in cases not provided for 
in the regulation of the Law of Foreign. 
ers; (g) 5 sucres for each visa of de- 
parture of transient foreigners; and 
(h) 5 sucres on each passport issued in 
Ecuador, whether it is extended by Ecua- 
doran authorities or whether the latter 
visa a passport issued by officials of g 
foreign government. 

The Ecuadoran Ministry of Hacienda 
will determine the form and other con- 
ditions of the new stamp. Until the 
issue of such stamps is made, all docu- 
ments to which these stamps will nor- 
mally be affixed must be accompanied 
by the receipt of the Provincial Chief of 
Revenues for the corresponding sum. 
The text of the law does not explain 
whether “transient” includes tourists or 
relates to commercial travelers only. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreement 
with Eire Continued.—The provisional] 
commercial agreement between Egypt 
and Eire originally concluded in July 
1930, and extended annually by subse- 
quent exchanges of notes, has been re- 
newed for a period of one year to expire 
February 16, 1942, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Journal Officiel, Cairo, 
March 24, 1941. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Enemy Subjects and the Operation of 
Egyptian Limited-Liability Companies.— 
Germans and Italians lose their member- 
ship on all boards of directors in Egyp- 
tian limited-liability companies under a 
proclamation issued March 20, 1941, by 
the Military Governor of Egypt and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that date. 
The order provides that members of the 
board of directors of such companies who 
are in German or Italian territory or in 
territory under German or Italian control 
forfeit their rights of membership for the 
duration of their stay in such territory. 
The remaining members of the board of 
directors may carry on business even 
though they do not constitute a quorum. 

Shareholders and bondholders of Egyp- 
tian limited-liability companies in Ger- 
man or Italian territory or in territory oc- 
cupied by these two countries lose their 
rights and claims on the companies con- 
cerned even if their shares or bonds are 
deposited outside the above-named terri- 
tories. 

The proclamation also provides that 
foreign companies which had their prin- 
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cipal activities in Egypt are subject to this 
order. In addition, the Minister of Fi- 
nance is authorized to transfer to Egypt 
the central office of a foreign company 
having its principal activities in Egypt, if 
it happens to be in occupied territory, on 
the demand of a member of the board of 


directors. 
Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Thorden Line Cancels Sailings.—The 
Thorden Line has canceled all sailings 
from New York to Petsamo—reportedly 
in consequence of shipping losses. The 
British simultaneously recalled all navi- 
certs issued, pending clarification of the 
situation in Finland. 


French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificate of Origin Requirements: 
CorrectionIn correction of a report 
published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
December 7, 1940: the requirement of 
certificates of origin for imports into 
French Indochina has not been waived. 
The requirement of marks of origin on 
designated import merchandise, however, 
has been temporarily suspended, accord- 
ing to a notice published on August 14, 
1940, in the Journal Officiel de 1’Indo- 
chine Francaise. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Use or SounD TRUCKS FOR ADVERTISING 
TEMPORARILY PROHIBITED 

A temporary prohibition on the use of 
sound trucks for advertising purposes in 
Guatemala was established by a presi- 
dential decree of May 20, 1941. ‘This ac- 
tion was taken to curb unnecessary noises 
in Guatemala City. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Resins, Gums, Camphor, and Balsam: 
Imports From Japan No Longer Subject 
to Payment of Double Duties and Other 
Customs Charges.—Camphor, lacs, resins, 
gums, gum resins, Oleoresins, balsams, 
and vegetable waz originating in Japan 
are no longer subject to the payment uf 
double import duties and other charges 
when imported into Guatemala, under a 
ruling of the Ministry of Finance promul- 
gated in Guatemalan customs circular 
No. 4325 of May 23, 1941. This action 
was taken upon the recommendation of 
the Guatemalan Commercial Druggists 
Association. 

[With the exception of specified products, 
imports into Guatemala from countries 
whose trade balance during the previous year 
was unfavorable to Guatemala by more than 
75 percent are ordinarily subject to the pay- 
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ment of double import duties and other 
customs charges. | 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Vehicles: Import Restrictions as 
to Country of Origin Removed.—The 
Hong Kong government has removed the 
restriction upon the importation of com- 
mercial motor vehicles (including sepa- 
rate engine and chassis) from non-ster- 
ling countries. Formerly licenses were 
issued only for imports from sterling 
countries, but import licenses now will be 
issued irrespective of the origin of the 
vehicle. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Vitreous Enameled Hollow Ware for 
Domestic Use: Specific Duty Increased.— 
The specific duty applicable to imports 
of vitreous enameled hollow ware for do- 
mestic use imported from non-Empire 
sources has been increased from 9 pence 
for each article to 1 shilling each, by a 
government order effective April 23, 1941. 
The alternative ad valorem rate of 60 
percent remains in force. At the same 
time, the preferential ad valorem rate 
was reduced from 40 percent to 30 per- 
cent, while the specific rate of 6 pence 
for each article was not changed. 

An open license provision was included 
in the order which provides for 10 per- 
cent general and free preferential rates 
whenever the Minister of Finance, after 
consultation with the Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce, recommends that 
such licenses be issued to importers of 
the above goods. 

Provisional Commercial Agreement 
with Egypt Continued.—See Egynt. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Discontinuance of the trade conference 
with the Netherlands Indies and rumors 
of the impending German-Soviet war 
brought a fresh wave of selling on the 
stock market during the week ended June 
21. Share prices dropped from 2 to 5 yen, 
and the market undertone was weak. 
Calmness prevailed, however, on the 23rd 
after announcement of the actual out- 
break of hostilities between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY DISRUPTED BY 
GERMAN-SOVIET WAR 


As a result of the German-Soviet hos- 
tilities, the implications are that ship- 
ments of commodities from the Far East 
to Germany via Japan and the Trans- 
Siberian railway, including Manchurian 
soybeans, will be stopped, and that ship- 


ments of important materials from Ger- 
many to Japan over the same route can 
no longer be made. Moreover, implemen- 
tation of the recently concluded trade 
agreement between Japan and the Soviet 
Union may be delayed. 


SILK PrIces DECLINE 


Silk prices were slightly lower during 
the week ended June 21, with spot and 
future quotations dropping around 5 and 
10 yen per bale, respectively. Exports of 
silk to the United States for the first 10 
days of June were estimated at 8,000 bales. 
The market was somewhat disturbed over 
reports of official inquiries into the sup- 
ply-and-demand position of raw silk in 
the United States. 


COMPANY FORMED TO CONTROL MACHINERY 
TRADE 


A 5,000,000-yen Japan machine export 
promotion company was formally estab- 
lished on June 16 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing machines designated by the Min- 
ister of Commerce from manufacturers 
for sale to exporters. The company will 
also control the quantity exported, prices 
of sales, and supervise examination of 
exports, designate terms of transactions, 
and protect designs and trade marks of 
specified exports. Among the articles to 
be handled by the company will be ma- 
chine tools, heavy industrial machinery, 
rolling stock, sewing machines, motor 
cars, and spinning machines. 


More SHIPPING SPACE ALLOTTED TO 
GENERAL CARGOES 


Shipping space allotted to general cargo 
was increased by 250,000 tons during July 
compared with June. The July quota, 
however, revresents a reduction of 40 per- 
cent from the amount of space requested. 


FuRTHER ADVANCE IN COMMODITY PRICES 


Wholesale prices increased 0.3 percent 
in May, compared with April, and 42.8 
percent compared with June 1937, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Commerce whole- 
sale price index. The Bank of Japan’s 
retail price index for Tokyo stood at 264.2 
on June 15, an advance of 0.2 percent 
from May 15. Of the 100 articles sur- 
veyed, 5 advanced and 2 declined. 

Bread rationing began in Tokyo on 
June 19, with 100,000 pounds of bread 
supplied daily to retailers. 


Transport and Communication 


Authorities Agree on Allocation of 
Shipments.—A control organization for 
allocation of all important cargo ship- 
ments was recently agreed upon in prin- 
ciple by Japanese Government and 
shipping authorities. A plan has also 
been adopted for the improvement of 
landing and loading facilities at main 
ports. Scarcity of shipping bottoms, 
particularly tankers, is continuing as an 
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important deterrent to Japanese foreign 
trade. 

Subsidies for Air Routes Total 
10,004,000 Yen.—Details of the subsidies 
for air routes granted by the Japanese 
Government for the 1941-42 fiscal year 
are as follows: 





Air route | Yen 





Tokyo-Dairen_-___-_.-_- 
Tokyo-Taihoku--- 
Tokyo-Hsinking--_- = 
Tokyo-Nanking- -_-_-_- pickets -| 
Keijo-Peiping - - --- : . 
Taihoku-Haichow Re. ae 
Taihoku-Bangkok-_-- baecee 
Yokohama-Palau_---_-_- 

Palau-Tansui gee 
Tokyo-Saigon-Bangkok__---_- 
Tansui-Bangkok - -__- s 


ns a NE a ae 


2, 550, 000 
435, 000 
, 070, 000 
510, 000 
268, 000 
800, 000 
486, 000 
, 020, 000 
265, 000 
670, 000 
930, 000 


_ 


to 


10, 004, 000 





In addition to these items some miscel- 
laneous subsidies are included in the 
allotments outside the budget. These 
consist of 280,000 yen for the trial manu- 
facture of airplanes, and 3,837,263 yen 
“srants in aid” for development of aerial 
enterprises. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tractor-operated Cultivators, Potato- 
Washing Machines: Import Duty Er- 
emption Canceled.—The Norwegian duty 
exemption for imported tractor-operated 
cultivators and machines for washing po- 
tatoes (including those for factory use) 
has been canceled by an order of Feb- 
ruary 17, published in Meddelelser til 
tollvesnet No. 4 of March 1, 1941, and 
effective immediately. 

Such articles are now dutiable at 10 
percent of the c. i. f. value, for the most 
part. The above action was taken be- 
cause machines of the kinds in question 
are now being made in Norway. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles, Trucks, Busses, and 
Trailers: Import Duties Modified.—The 
import duty on automobiles in Paraguay 
has been increased, the dutiable basis of 
busses has been modified, and trucks and 
trailers (heretofore duty-free) have been 
made subject to import duty under pro- 
visions of a decree (No. 6701) of May 7, 
to be effective on all automotive vehicles 
shipped to Paraguay after that date as 
shown by the consular invoice. The de- 
cree was published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
May 8, 1941, Asuncion. 


For passenger automobiles the decree 
establishes an additional import duty of 
22.5 percent ad valorem, in addition to 
the former duty of 11.25 gold pesos per 
100 net kilograms, or a total alternative 
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ad valorem duty of 45 percent, whichever 
is the higher. 

Busses, formerly dutiable at rates 
ranging from 15 percent of the f. 0. b. 
value, port of export, for busses costing 
more than 1,900 gold pesos, to 45 percent 
for busses costing from 190 to 380 gold 
pesos each, will now be dutiable at the 
same rates as passenger automobiles. 
However, busses with a load capacity of 
less than 3 tons will be exempt from the 
additional import duty of 22.5 percent ad 
valorem created by this decree. 

Trucks and trailers, formerly exempt 
from import duty, are now dutiable at 
22.5 percent ad valorem. 


[In addition to the rates mentioned above, 
the following surtaxes also apply: passenger 
automobiles and busses, 7 percent of the 
f. o. b. value port of export; and trucks and 
trailers, 5.5 percent of the f. o. b. value port 
of export.] 


Flashlight Batteries: Import Duty Re- 
duced for 1 Year—The import duty on 
flashlight batteries in Paraguay has been 
reduced by one-fourth for a period of 1 
year, ending May 7, 1942, from 15.00 to 
11.25 gold pesos per legal kilogram, by 
provisions of a decree (No. 6702) dated 
and effective on May 7, 1941, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial, May 8, Asuncion. 
The alternative ad valorem import duty 
rate of 37.5 percent, which has been col- 
lected whenever it resulted in a higher 
duty than the Specific rate of 15.00 gold 
pesos per legal kilogram, is also reduced 
for the 1-year period to 28.125 percent ad 
valorem, and will be assessed when it is 
higher than the reduced specific rate of 
11.25 gold pesos per legal kilogram. Bat- 
teries in Paraguayan customs ware- 
houses on the date of this decree will be 
cleared under the rates applicable before 
this decree. 


The customs authorities will compile 
statistics to see what advantages accrue 
to customs revenue during the year in 
which the reduced rates apply. 


[In addition to the import duty men- 
tioned above, flashlight batteries are also 
subject to a surtax of 7 percent of the f. 0. b 
value port of export. This surtax is not 
reduced by this decree. | 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Sweden Loses Many Vessels.—Since 
the outbreak of the war and up to the 
end of February, Sweden lost 83 vessels, 
aggregating 199,500 gross tons, by war 
actions, as well as 7 fishing vessels total- 
ing 313 gross tons—involving the death 
of 571 persons. In addition, 26 Swedish 
vessels, totaling 46,900 tons, passed into 
foreign ownership through prize courts. 

International Air Service Increased.— 
Air service between Malmo, Sweden, and 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was increased as 
of April 1, 1941, from three trips a week 
to four. Operation of the line is main- 
tained by A. B. Aerotransport in col- 
laboration with the Danish company. 





Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


Business and industry prospered in 
Switzerland during the first quarter of 
1941. Government control, however, be- 
came more marked in nearly all cate- 
gories. Price control and rationing meas- 
ures, particularly as they affected indus- 
trial raw materials, were made more 
stringent—regulations were adopted to 
encourage agricultural production—and 
the extension of industrial plants was 
restricted through refusal of building 
permits, thus setting certain limitations 
on investments. 

Despite the relatively favorable de- 
velopments, the influence of the war be- 
came steadily more evident. The reserve 
supplies of raw materials that were ac- 
cumulated before the war and in its early 
stages have been seriously reduced. 
Spread of hostilities to the Balkans cut 
off trade with southeastern Europe and 
Turkey. When Greece became involved, 
it became impossible for Greek ships, 
chartered by the Swiss Government, to 
clear at Genoa. Chartered Yugoslav 
ships likewise became useless when Yugo- 
slavia capitulated. On April 9, 1941, the 
Government passed legislation authoriz- 
ing the operation of seagoing merchant 
ships under the Swiss flag, with Basel 
(on the Rhine) as the home port. 

The increasing dependence of Swiss 
economy on factors arising out of the 
international political situation makes it 
impossible to draw the usual conclusions 
from comparisons of current statistics 
with those of previous years. This is 
especially true of the labor market, which 
has been strongly influenced by the mo- 
bilization of the Army. Men who do not 
have jobs awaiting them upon the termi- 
nation of service are permitted to con- 
tinue in the Army. At the end of March 
there were 9,514 registered unemployed 
as compared with 13,447 at the same time 
in 1940. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Since September 1, 1939, the index of 
Swiss wholesale prices has increased 
steadily. By the end of March 1941, the 
price level had risen almost 60 percent. 
The index of goods of domestic origin 
advanced from 100 to 134 while that for 
imported articles rose to 196. The gen- 
eral index was almost 160 (August 1939 
equals 100). 


HOTEL INDUSTRY 


During the past few years the decrease 
in the number of foreign guests at Swiss 
resorts has been accompanied by increas- 
ing patronage by the Swiss themselves. 
This tendency was again in evidence in 
the winter season of 1940-41. Nights’ 
lodgings, December-February 1940-41, 
were 2,033,090 as compared with 1,991,- 
839 in the like period a year before. This 
domestic trade, however, does not re- 
place in volume the business that has 
been lost from abroad, nor does it add 
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to the country’s holdings of foreign ex- 
change. A large number of hotels have 
been requisitioned by the Government 
for military purposes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the first 4 months of 
1941 were valued at 600,500,000 francs, 
compared with 862,200,000 francs for the 
same period in 1940, while exports were 
valued at 433,900,000 francs against 461,- 
300,000. The 1941 period thus developed 
an import excess of 166,600,000 francs, 
against one of 400,900,000 in the 1940 pe- 
riod. A pronounced shift in the direc- 
tion of trade occurred. Ninety percent 
of the import trade and 80.9 percent of 
the export trade was with Europe, where- 
as a year ago these were around 64.5 and 
70.2 percent, respectively. 

In the first quarter of 1940, trade routes 
through the Mediterranean were still 
open, and Switzerland was building up 
its reserve stocks of all essential supplies. 
By the beginning of 1941, the increased 
severity of the blockade, the difficulty of 
obtaining transportation, and the grow- 
ing cost of foreign goods had made deep 
inroads into Swiss imports from overseas. 

Imports from the United States in the 
first 3 months of the year decreased from 
75,558,000 francs in 1940 to 7,310,780 in 
1941. On the other hand, the vigorous 
measures taken by the Swiss Government 
to maintain exports, most of which were 
carried through the port of Genoa, re- 
sulted in sales to the United States valued 
at 22,270,900 francs in the 1941 quarter, 
compared ‘with 31,045,000 in the 1940 
quarter. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN INDUSTRIES 


Government regulations to preserve 
the stocks of raw materials for the cotton 
and woolen industries reduced opera- 


tions. Considerably more drastic meas- 
ures are in preparation. Scarcity of 
yarn produced similar effects in the 


weaving mills. The worsted-yarn spin- 
ners adopted generally a 4'2- and 5-day 
week and were making use of only 70 per- 
cent of their normal production capacity. 
In the carded-yarn section of the indus- 
try, the double shifts that were in force 
have been reduced. Among the Knitting 
mills, the business of the coarse-yarn 
knitters experienced a seasonal decline, 
but in individual cases there have been 
difficulties in adjusting operations to the 
use of “ersatz” materials. 

Knitters of fine yarns suffered greatly 
through the decline of exports, since the 
domestic market is not sufficiently large 
to support them. Manufacturers of 
stockings have had no serious difficulties 
in obtaining raw materials and have 
found a ready market for their output. 
The dyers and finishers were fairly well 
occupied. 

About 50 percent of the machines in 
the embroidery industry continued to re- 
main idle. Embroideries are regarded in 
many countries as luxuries that must be 
dispensed with in wartimes. 
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The satisfactory occupation in the silk 
industry continued, with all available 
loomsinuse. Shortage of raw cotton and 
wool, however, produced a scarcity of 
mixed yarns which had an adverse effect 
on the novelties trade. The French in- 
dustry is again in a competitive position, 
and imports from France, Germany, and 
Italy, which are large, take business away 
from domestic firms and depress prices. 
The silk weavers were occupied mainly 
with artificial silk, since real silk is too 
expensive to find a wide sale. They are 
also weaving considerable quantities of 
Zellwolle. 


MACHINERY AND ELECTROTECHNICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The machinery and electrotechnical 
industry was occupied almost 100 per- 
cent. Ninety-seven percent of the la- 
borers had 48 or more hours of work 
per week, and wages were on the average 
10 percent higher than at the beginning 
of the war. Despite the excellent con- 
ditions prevailing, the future depends to 
a great extent on what raw materials can 
be obtained. In accepting orders, manu- 
facturers give preference to those in 
which labor represents a large proportion 
of the cost. In view of transportation 
difficulties, business with neighboring 
countries and Soviet Russia ranked first. 


METAL INDUSTRY 


The general situation in metals was 
essentially the same as in the machinery 
and electrotechnical industry, except that 
all branches having contact with the 
automobile industry came to a complete 
standstill. About 12 percent of the la- 
borers sustained reduction of 1 to 4 hours 
per week. The lack of raw materials 
was beginning to be felt to an increasing 
degree. 

Strict rationing of gasoline reduced 
automobile traffic, to the benefit of rail- 
ways. This is reflected in the receipts of 
the Federal Railways for the first 
quarter—passenger traffic amounting to 
32,753,000 francs (31,632,320 in 1940 
quarter) and freight, express, and mail, 
62,508,000 francs (61,586,445 in 1940 
quarter). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bread Grains: Special Taxation of Im- 
ports Amended.—The Swiss sliding-scale 
“compensatory” taxes on imported wheat, 
rye, and spelt for milling to bread flour, 
have been replaced, effective from De- 
cember 1, 1940, by “price supplements” 
(of the same amounts as the former 
taxes), by an ordinance of the War Office 
for Food Supply of March 31, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of April 9. An additional tax, 
of varying amount, has also been estab- 
lished on hard wheat milled. The 
“freight equalization” tax on the above 
imported products, amounting to 0.30 
franes per 100 kilograms, was canceled by 
the above order. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export of Beeswax Subject to Permit; 
Import of Honey and Beeswax Prohib- 
ited.—_No beeswax may be exported from 
the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago 
without a permit previously obtained 
from the Inspector of Apiaries, and.the 
importation of all kinds of honey and 
beeswax into the Colony is prohibited, 
except beeswax included in manufac- 
tured articles, according to regulations 
published in the Trinidad Royal Gazette 
of May 22. 

The provision does not apply to comb 
foundation or to prepared beeswax for 
medical or dental use, importation of 
which has been authorized by permit. 
All products thus imported must be ac- 
companied by a certificate from the man- 
ufacturer, satisfactory to the Inspector, 
stating that the goods have been spe- 
cially manufactured and have been effec- 
tively sterilized. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in March showed a slight 
decrease both in imports (£T7,075,000 
against £T7,418,200) and exports (£T15,- 
256,100 against £T16,468,300) as com- 
pared with the same month of 1940. 

In the first quarter of 1941 there was a 
substantial gain in exports (£T46,606,00C 
against £T38,707,000) and a slight rise 
in imports (£T18,784,000 against £T17,- 
962,000) as compared with the same 
period of last year. 

Increases in imports in the first 3 
months of 1941 from the United King- 
dom, Rumania, and Hungary were offset 
by decreases in purchases from Germany 
(£T2,674,400 against £T4,376,800), the 
United States (£T912,500 against (£T7Z,- 
063,800), and Italy. Among the exports 
there were substantial increases in sales 
to the United Kingdom, Germany (£T$8,- 
131,400 against £T2,432.800), the United 
States (£T6,519,600 against £T4,289,300), 
and Switzerland, and heavy reductions in 
shipments to Italy and France. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soap and Soap Powders: Required 
Standard for Imports—Soaps and soap 
powders for bath or laundry may be im- 
ported into Turkey only if they have the 
characteristics specified in Circular No. 
3800-6/3166 of the Minister of Customs 
and Monopolies of January 25, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin d’Informations 
Commerciales, February 1941. 

These required characteristics are to 
show that the soaps or soap powders are 
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not harmful to the body or for laun- 
dering. 

Broad Beans: Exportation Permitted 
Under Specified Conditions—Broad 
beans may be exported from Turkey 
against the importation of goods of an 
equal value, or against payment in free 
exchange, according to a notice of the 
Ministry of Commerce, reported in 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
April 4, 1941. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Export PoLicy—CRrITERIA FOR USE OF 
MATERIAL AND LABOR IN’ EXPORT 
INDUSTRY 


Recently the president of the Board of 
Trade was asked in Parliament whether 
he was prepared to make a statement de- 
fining the Government’s present attitude 
toward the encouragement of oversea 
trade and whether he could make any 
statement as to the raw material and 
labor available for export industries. In 
answer to these questions Mr. Lyttelton 
said: 


It has to be recognized that few exports do 
not in some way make a demand on re- 
sources such as labor, material, plant, and 
shipping space which are in heavy demand 
for the war. It is, therefore, necessary, as 
I have said on several occasions, and as the 
Industrial and Export Council recently re- 
peated in a circular letter to all export 
groups, to apply a selective policy to exports 
and to encourage those which help the war 
effort. 

The tests are (1) whether the exports earn 
or save exchange needed for the payment of 
essential imports; (2) whether, in the case 
of the sterling area or Allied countries, they 
are essential to the importing country; 
(3) whether the value of the exported prod- 
uct is high in relation to the imported raw 
material; and (4) whether the article can 
be manufactured and exported without put- 
ting an undue strain on resources needed for 
other war purposes. 

Subject to these overriding considerations 
it is the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
to encourage exports and to maintain trade 
connections as far as the circumstances per- 
mit. I recognize that the booking of export 
orders is rendered very difficult by the need 
to apply these various tests, but my Depart- 
ment have given and will continue to give 
general guidance to the export groups to help 
them in answering enquiries. 

I am in constant touch with the other De- 
partments concerned on the question of sup- 
plies of labor and raw material for manufac- 
ture for export. 


PrIcE-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


The Goods and Services (Price Con- 
trol) Bill was introduced into Parliament 
on June 6 by the President of the Board 
of Trade. The object of the bill is “to 
make further provision against excessive 
rises in the charges made for both goods 
and services, and to amend and supple- 
ment the provisions of the Prices of 
Goods Act, 1939.” It empowers the 
Board of Trade to fix maximum prices 
or maximum-percentage margins of 
profit charged for specified goods (ex- 
cluding goods for export or sale by auc- 
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tion) and services by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers; to control 
prices of second-hand goods; and to 
check speculative activities by middle- 
men and brokers. 

The Board announced that these pow- 
ers, particularly the fixing of maximum 
prices, will be used primarily for deal- 
ing with a comparatively restricted 
range of more essential goods, including 
certain articles of clothing and shoes for 
which maximum prices can readily be 
fixed. The Prices of Goods Act, 1939, 
will continue to apply to most other 
goods, and the central and local price- 
regulation committees set up under the 
1939 act will cOntinue to enforce the 
provisions of both old and new legisla- 
tion. 

In controlling service charges, the 
Board of Trade explained that its inten- 
tion is to deal primarily with such serv- 
ices as furniture storage, boot repairing, 
laundry work, and cleaning. Subject to 
certain reservations, it is made an offense 
to refuse to sell from stocks of price- 
controlled goods or to make the Sale of 
such goods conditional on the purchase 
of other goods. The power to control 
activities of middlemen is designed to in- 
sure that the normal course of trade 
from manufacturer to retailer or through 
the wholesaler to retailer is preserved 
unhindered. 


The Board of Trade requires owners 
of certain types of premises to register 
them for possible use as storage space for 
essential stocks. A registration is re- 
quired from every person who owns prem- 
ises situated in Great Britain of which 
the flour space is equivalent to 3,000 
square feet or more and which have at 
any time since January 1938 been used 
for the purpose of storing goods of any 
kind. 

Several classes of storage premises are 
excepted from the provisions of the new 
regulations—including garages; farm 
buildings used solely in connection with 
agricultural operations; premises used 
mainly in connection with a factory and 
situated within 1 mile from that factory; 
premises in respect of which a “return 
of factory premises” has already been 
made; premises owned by local authori- 
ties and most public-utility undertakings, 
etc. 


Transport and Communication 


Destination Certificate Aids Transship- 
ment.—Particulars concerning a new fa- 
cility known as a “destination control 
certificate” were released by the Ministry 
of Economic Welfare through the press 
on June 19. The new certificate is de- 
signed to prevent delay when exports 
from the United Kingdom have to be 
transshipped. This document, which ac- 
companies the goods, shows the ultimate 
destination of each consignment and is 
expected to do away with unnecessary 
delays in granting transit facilities at 
ports of discharge, such as in Egypt, Por- 
tugal, or the Persian Gulf. 





Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


POTATOES FOR CONSUMPTION: MAXIMUM 
PRICES FIXED 


The wholesale and retail prices for 
potatoes for consumption in the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo have been fixed by a 
Gecree of May 19, effective from that 
date, published in the Diario Oficial, 
May 24, Montevideo. The prices es- 
tablished for good-quality fall-harvest 
potatoes, weighing not less than 70 grams 
each, are 10.25 pesos per 100 kilograms at 
wholesale, and 0.12 peso per kilogram at 
retail. The municipal authorities in the 
country, with the assistance of the Aux- 
iliary Subsistence Commissions, will set 
wholesale and retail sales prices for con- 
sumption potatoes on the basis of the 
prices established for the Department of 
Montevideo, plus freight or transporta- 
tion charges. 


ONIONS: MAXIMUM SALES PRICES 
INCREASED 


The wholesale and retail prices for 
onions of domestic production in the De- 
partment of Montevideo were increased 
by a decree of May 7, published in the 
Diario Oficial, May 13, Montevideo. 
The wholesale price for all onions is set 
at 0.17 peso per kilcgram, while the retail 
price is set at 0.20 peso per kilogram. 

The municipal authorities in the coun- 
try, with the assistance of the Auxiliary 
Subsistence Commissions, will set whole- 
sale and retail sales prices for domestic 
cnions on the basis of the prices estab- 
lished for the Department of Montevideo, 
plus freight or transportation charges. 


{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 7, 
1941, for decree which established maximum 
sales prices. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes: Authorization for Duty-Free 
Importation of Quota of 25,000 Tons.— 
The Government has authorized the im- 
portation of up to 25,000 tons of potatoes 
for consumption, exempt from the pay- 
ment of import duties and other customs 
charges, in a decree of June 4, published 
in the Diario Oficial, June 11, Montevideo. 

Imports of potatoes under this quota 
must be made before November 1, and 
must meet specified quality standards. 

This measure was taken because of the 
present shortage of potatoes in Uruguay. 

Seed Potatoes: Authorization for Duty- 
Free Importation of Quota of up to 5,000 
tons.—The Uruguayan Official Seed Dis- 
tribution Bureau has been authorized to 
import up to 5,000 tons of seed potatoes, 
exempt from the payment of import duty, 
by decrees dated April 27, published in the 
Diario Oficial, June 7, Montevideo. Of 
this amount 2,000 tons are to be of the 
Katahdin, Green Mountain, and White 
Rose varieties for current sowing. 

Onions and Garlic: Authorization for 
Duty-Free Importation of Specified Quo- 
tas —The Government has authorized the 
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importation, exempt from import duty 
and other customs charges, of up to 600 
tons of onions and 100 tons of garlic, re- 
spectively, by a resolution dated June 4, 
published in the Diario Oficial, June 
11, Montevideo. The Honorary Commis- 
sion for the Control of Exports and Im- 
ports will allocate these quotas to inter- 
ested importers. 

Jute Bags: Procedure Permitting Use as 
Containers of Export Products Suspended. 
—The procedure permitting the use of 
jute bags as containers of exported grains 
or cereals—provided the exporter would 
assume the obligation of having a num- 
ber of jute bags similar to the number ex- 
ported returned to Uruguay within 30 
days—has been suspended until further 
notice by a decree of May 21, published in 
the Diario Oficial, June 3. 


| See ComMMERCE Reports of January 20, 1940, 
for decree temporarily prohibiting the expor- 
tation of jute bags; and FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 28, 1941, for announcement 
of a decree of May 12, 1941, which estab- 
lished the procedure permitting the use of 
jute bags as containers of exported products, 
now suspended. ] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor Accident Prevention.—A decree 
dated May 23, published at Montevideo 
on June 12, declares that workers are 
prohibited from climbing towers used for 
taking up material when these towers 
are not provided with a solid stair consist- 
ing of steps firmly fastened to the base 
and not separated from each other by 
more than 30 centimeters. Workers em- 
ployed in dismounting scaffolding must 
be provided with safety belts. 





China’s Currency Com- 
plexities: Basic Facts 
and Current Trends 


(Continued from p. 7) 


whether for labor or goods. These notes 
circulated approximately at par with Chi- 
nese fapi, so that when the foreign- 
exchange value of fapi depreciated heav- 
ily, early in 1938, the value of Bank of 
Japan yen circulating in “Occupied 
China” fell likewise. 

This caused a widening disparity be- 
tween the value of Bank of Japan yen in 
Japan and in China, and an important 
illicit movement of such yen flowed out 
from China to Japan. As the areas oc- 
cupied by Japan’s forces in China ex- 
panded, moreover, a larger yen circula- 
tion in those areas was necded—a factor 
which necessitated drastic steps to pre- 
vent adverse effects on the domestic and 
world position of yen currency. 

Consequently, during 1938 the Jap- 
anese authorities undertook to withdraw 
Bank of Japan yen from circulation in 
China, and to substitute in their stead 
large but undisclosed quantities of mili- 
tary scrip, or yen notes, through the 
Yokohama Specie Bank and other Jap- 
anese banks functioning in Central and 
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South China. These notes were chiefly 
of 1-yen denomination, were inconverti- 
ble to foreign exchange, with their value 
in Chinese currency varying widely from 
time to time and from place to place, and 
were labeled so as to indicate that their 
circulation in Japan Proper and other 
integral parts of the Empire was not to 
be permitted. 

Late in 1938, Japanese banks in China 
were prohibited from handing out Bank 
of Japan yen except to travelers to Japan 
or Manchuria; holders of Bank of Japan 
yen were required to exchange such notes 
for military scrip notes; and the per- 
mission of the Japanese Financial At- 
taché at Shanghai was required before 
Japanese banks in China were permitted 
even to receive Bank of Japan yen. 

Accurate information as to the volume 
of military scrip yen in circulation is not 
available; but in August 1939 cne observer 
reported a circulation of 200,000,000 scrip 
yen as a “conservative guess.” Chinese 
bankers at the end of 1940 estimated 
the military scrip yen issue at not less 
than 500,000,000 yen, of which 350,000,000 
yen were said to be in use in Shanghai 
and Central China, 80.000,000 yen in 
western Central China (Hankow), and 
70 000,000 yen in South China (Canton). 
The Ch:nese Maritime Customs estimated 
military-scrip-yen circulation at the end 
of June 1940 as “Yen 100,301,195,” and 
added that “by November a total of MY 
125,000,000 was estimated to be in circu- 
lation in Central China, with perhaps 
another MY Yen 50.000,000 in the South 
(though another authority ... put the 
total emission at some MY Yen 600,000,- 
000 by the end of June).” 

Some observers consider that the ap- 
preciation visible in the value of the mili- 
tary scrip yen in recent months has been 
quite as important as the total volume 
in circulation. Whereas in August 1940 
100 military yen could be exchanged for 
$142.85 in fapi in January 1941 the same 
number of yen would purchase $170.00 in 
fapi, and as of June 20, 1941, $222 97 in 
fapi. Credit for this appreciation has 
been given by the Japanese Army to its 
trade-control] measures such as the es- 
tablishment of so-called “sales councils,” 
organized to monopolize trade in many 
commodity groups, and the enforced use 
of military yen in paying for all Japanese 
and yen-bloc imports. 

The system of enforced use of military 
yen throughout occupied Central and 
South China has made it necessary for 
Chinese merchants to open military-yen 
accounts, or to obtain sufficient m’‘litary 
yen to settle their trade bills, and has 
induced Chinese speculators to invest in 
such yen in anticipation of their appre- 
ciation in value. This increased use of 
military yen has in itself contributed 
substantially to their enhancement in 
value. 


Circulation of Other Japanese Yen 
Currencies 
Aside from the Japanese-sponsored 


currencies circulated in “Occupied 
China,” notes of the Bank of Chosen and 


Central Bank of Manchou have been ex- 
tensively used in North China, Bank cf 
Japan yen notes in Central China, and 
Bank of Taiwan notes in Fukien Province 
and in eastern Kwangtung. Various 
measures, which have not been entirely 
successful, have been devised by the 
Japanese financial authorities in both 
Japan and China to check increases in 
yen circulation in China. During 1940, 
however, the Federal ReServe Bank of 
China withdrew from circulation about 
168,000,000 yen in Central Bank of Man- 
chou notes and a few Bank of Chosen 
notes. 

Total circulation of Japanese yen 
notes, like the Japanese-sponsored cur- 
rencies in China, has expanded rapidly 
from less than 2,000,000,000 yen in July 
1937 to nearly 7,000,000,000 yen at the 
close of 1940, as indicated in table No. 5: 


TABLE No. 5.—Japanese Yen Note Issues, 
1937 to 1940* 


[Stated in millions of yen] 





| | De- 
| July | July | July | July | cem- 
| 19371 | 19381 | 19391 | 19401 | ber 
| 1940? 


Bank of issne 


| | 
Bank of Japan_-_|1, 579. 9)2, 074. 1/2, 522. 6/3, 597. 1/4, 930. 1 
Central Bank of | | 
Manchou 180.6; 274.6) 418.5) 623. 2/1, 013.0 
Bank of Chosen._}| 153.1} 253.5) 286.2! 412.7) 593.8 
Bank of Taiwan_-| 82.1) 116.8) 153.7) 185.9) 205.4 








Total ______|1, 995. 7|2, 719. 0/3, 381. 0/4, 818. 9/6, 742. 3 
| 





1 The Oriental Economist, Tokyo. 

2? Official sources, Shanghai. 

These yen are all theoretically inter- 
changeable at par and have an arbi- 
trarily pegged exchange value of 
US$0.23 7/16 to 1.00 yen, but on the 
Shanghai open exchange market the 
value of Bank of Japan notes—the most 
stable of these yen circulations—is cur- 
rently 1.85 yuan per yen, or about 
US$0.10, compared with the value of the 
Chinese dollar cf US$0.05%. It is not 
known to what extent the above-named 
yen currencies now circulate in Shanghai 
and in “Occupied China.” 


No End of China’s Currency Chaos in 
Sight 


In the early stages of the so-called 
China Incident, Japan’s economic pro- 
gram contained the concept of a yen bloc 
comprising the Japanese Empire, “Man- 
chukuo,” “Meng Chiang” or Inner Mon- 
golia, and North China, within which 
one currency (the yen) was to circulate 
and one price level and one standard of 
living were to prevail. This concept is 
in direct conflict with proposals for the 
establishment of a unified currency in 
“Occupied China” advocated by certain 
adherents of the “Reformed” regime in 
Nanking. How these conflicting ideas 
will eventually be resolved, time alone 
will tell—but it must be said that the 
end of the chaotic currency conditions 
now prevailing in China, whether in 
“free” or “occupied” areas, is by no 
means in sight; and, as has been inti- 
mated before, it is all a Great Mystery. 
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Aeronautical Products 


@ Brazil—A new airplane factory will 
be constructed at Lagoa Santa, Minas 
the purpose. Another Decree-Law of 
May 29, 1941. The Law carries an ap- 
propriation of 1,700 contos ($85,000) for 
the purpose. Another Decree-Law of 
May carries an appropriation of 2,000 
contos ($100,000) for the purchase of 
United States equipment for the local 
production of United States type air- 
planes. 

@ Mezxico.—Civilian pilot - training 
schools in Mexico number 10, with an 
enrollment of 91 pupils at present. 
Training equipment consists of 17 United 
States planes, powered with motors 
ranging from 40 to 220 horsepower. 

The Escuela Aeronautica Militar, the 
only military pilot training school in 
Mexico, is subsidized by the Government. 
The course covers 2 years and 100 pu- 
pils are enrolled at present; equipment 
for training purposes consists of 14 
United States biplanes powered with 120 
horsepower motors. Ten additional 
planes for the school have been partially 
built at the Fabrica Nacional de Aer2- 
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@ Spain.—The creation of an aircraft 
industry for the manufacture of combat 
aircraft has been decreed by the Spanish 
Government in a law dated May 5, 1941. 
This law is closely comparable to the de- 
cree of April 18, 1941, which provided for 
the organization of a Spanish aero- 
nautical industry which is to be devoted 
to the production of aircraft of the 
heavier type, particularly bombing and 
passenger transport planes. 

The contribution of the capital by the 
State at 10,000,000 pesetas (about 
$913,000) is equal to that mentioned in 
the law of April 18, and the proportion to 
be subscribed by private interests at 
20,000,000 pesetas (about $1,826,000) is 
also the equivalent of the previous law. 
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The selection of the successful company 
to undertake the creation of the new 
industry is to be judged on the basis of 
existing buildings and plants, experience 
with aeronautical construction work, the 
possession of a technically trained staff, 
the possession of raw or semi-manufac- 
tured materials and the general standing 
of the firm with related industries 
throughout the country. 

All bids for this new industry are to 
be submitted to the Secretary General 
of the Ministry of Air, where they will be 
studied by an examining board. Foreign 
capital will only be permitted to partici- 
pate when it represents an investment of 
technical or specialized knowledge. 


Automotive Products 


Record demand for automobiles con- 
tinues in Puerto Rico. April registra- 
stion of passenger cars were 82 percent 
and trucks 112 percent above those of a 
year earlier. Sales totaled 2,007 pas- 
senger cars and 873 trucks during the 
first 4 months of 1941 compared with 
1,183 and 574, respectively, in the same 
period of 1940. 

These increases have resulted from the 

belief that dealers will not be able to 
secure enough passenger cars and trucks 
to meet the demand in the near future. 
Deliveries have slowed up in the past few 
weeks. 
@ Canary Islands.—New registrations of 
motor vehicles (new and used) in the 
East Canary Islands numbered 80 (77 
passenger cars and 3 motorcycles) in 
1940, compared with 416 in 1935 (the 
year preceding the outbreak of the Span- 
ish civil war), 202 in 1936, 28 in 1937, 49 
in 1938, and 39 in 1939. Of the pas- 
senger cars registered in 1940, about 40 
were imported from England and 23 
from the United States. 

While the normal sales trend is for 
low and medium priced passenger cars, 
several larger units were sold during 
1940. When it is again possible to im- 
port passenger cars, vehicles from the 
United States will undoubtedly continue 
their popularity although the demand 
will be for low horsepower units. 

No motortrucks Or busses were im- 
ported in 1940, although they main- 
tained their usual importance for the 
transportation of goods and passengers 
since there are no railroad or streetcar 
lines in the Islands. There are in opera- 
tion 22 trucks and 10 busses equipped 
with Diesel motors. These units appear 
to be giving good results and there may 
be some demand for Diesel vehicles when 
conditions return to normal. The United 
States truck chassis is the most popular. 

The limited imports of replacement 
parts and accessories in 1940 were sup- 





plied mainly by continental Spain with 
a few small shipments coming from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
@ Egypt.—The automotive trade suf- 
fered a serious set-back in 1940 in spite of 
satisfactory economic conditions; sales of 
new passenger cars, trucks, and busses 
totaled 1,891 units against 3,365 units in 
1939, a decline of 44 percent. This drop 
in sales was a direct result of the greatly 
increased laid-down cost of motor ve- 
hicles and shortage of stocks. The auto- 
motive outlook for 1941 is far from bright. 
However, a demand for trucks has been 
created as a result of the recent removal 
of licensing restrictions governing the 
circulation of commercial vehicles. 

Passenger car sales totaled 1,559 (997 
American) in 1940 compared with 2,695 
(1,546 American) in 1939. The second- 
hand car market was brisk in 1940 and 
continues upward as a result of the 
scarcity of new cars. In the past 8 
months, a score of new dealers specializ- 
ing in the buying and selling of used cars 
have been established in Cairo and Alex- 
andria. 

Sales of trucks and busses totaled 324 

(248 American) in 1940 against 591 units 
(340 American) in 1939—imports of 
trucks increased by about 30 percent as 
a result of deliveries for military pur- 
poses. At the close of 1940, 550 Diesel 
trucks and busses were in operation, a 
decrease of 76 units from the number in 
use at the end of 1939. German makes 
are gradually disappearing from the 
market. 
@ India.—The Government of India has 
prohibited temporarily the movement of 
motortruck chassis between the place of 
assembly or body-building works and the 
purchaser. 

It is understood that the measure has 

no immediate significance, and is in the 
nature of precautionary legislation 
drawn up for prompt application if 
events develop to make it necessary for 
the military authorities to commandeer 
all available transport equipment. 
@ United Kingdom.—Guy Motors, Ltd., 
of Great Britain, is producing a new 
range of commercial vehicles for civilian 
use, at the request of the Government. 
Known as the Vix-Ant range, they in- 
clude a 34-ton truck with semiforward 
control and 12 feet 6 inches wheelbase, a 
3-ton tipper, and a tractor for articulated 
work with a 6-ton load capacity. Pur- 
chase of these new models is subject to 
the usual permit being obtained from 
the Ministry of Transport. 


Bristles and Feathers 


@ Argentina.—Annual production of 
ostrich feathers in Argentina now 
amounts to not more than 5,000 kilo- 
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grams. Of this amount, approximately 
25 percent can be exported, which is con- 
siderably less than in past years. In the 
5-year period 1935-39, exports of ostrich 
feathers averaged 4,235 kilograms 
annually, whereas in the 1925-29 period 
the annual average amounted to 14,238 
kilograms. 

During 1940, 23,323 ostriches raised on 

eleven farms yielded 4,600 kilograms of 
feathers. Semi-domestication, however, 
is by far more important. In this state 
the birds are allowed to live naturally, 
raise their young, and travel from one 
“estancia” to another with little inter- 
ference. In the spring of the year their 
feathers are plucked and the bird is 
usually released although sometimes it 
is killed as its meat is edible. The skin 
is often tanned for commercial use. 
@ China.—A decrease of 71 percent in 
shipments of bristles from Tsingtao in 
the first 4 months of 1941 as compared 
with the previous year reduced the quan- 
tity to 492 cases (110 pounds each case). 
Of the total, 300 cases were destined for 
the United States, 178 to Europe, and 14 
to Australia. Increased arrivals of bris- 
tle from the interior was reported during 
the later part of April and increased 
shipments are expected in the coming 
months. Demand from abroad has been 
keen and prices on the New York and 
London markets have risen to about $3.75 
(U. S. currency) per pound c. and f. for 
the special 55-case assortment. 

China.—Bristle exports from Tientsin 
to the United States totalled 387,353 
pounds valued at $1,031,200 in the first 
quarter of 1941, an 8 percent decrease 
both in quantity and in value compared 
with the preceding quarter. 

Prices advanced sharply in Tientsin 
during the first quarter as a result of 
Japanese regulations and unfavorable 
exchange. Japanese military authori- 
ties sought to purchase all available 
stocks in the short lengths at low fixed 
prices in February, which caused a short- 
age of supply of such sizes. Some Chi- 
nese bristle dealers are still reluctant to 
deal in the short lengths. Quotations to 
overseas markets were also on the up- 
ward trend. Although sufficient dressed 
cargoes were reported arriving at Tient- 
sin from up-country points, exporters 
find it difficult to do new business due to 
fluctuations in exchange. 

Japanese shippers handled only 13 per- 
cent of the total volume of bristle ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1941 against 
31 percent for the entire year of 1940 and 
22 percent in the first quarter of 1940. 

Chinese Customs export values for the 
assessment of export duties on bristles 
during the second quarter of 1941 were 
increased by 5 percent on two-inch bris- 
tles and by 10 percent on other lengths 
and assortments. ; 


Chemicals 


@ Italy—Plants of the Aziende Colori 
Nazionali Affini, operated at capacity 
during the first months of 1940 to satisfy 
increased demand from all industrial 
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branches using chemicals, particularly 
printing houses, tanneries, paper works 
and dye houses, according to the annual 
report of Montecatini, a leading Italian 
chemical combine. Growing production 
of the Cengio and Cesano factories caused 
a continuous contraction of competing 
imports. At the same time, the situation 
created in several foreign markets 
through the elimination of competition 
was used to advantage by A. C. N. A. 

Research work followed normal devel- 

opment in all branches, according to the 
report, progress being reported in light- 
resisting dyestuffs, acids, and basic colors. 
Production of a new series of leather 
dyestuffs will begin shortly and progress 
is reported in the improvement of soluble 
dyestuffs for acetate rayon. 
@ Switzerland—The Basel chemical 
firm, Sandoz A. G., in its financial re- 
port covering operations during the cal- 
endar year 1940, stated that profits 
amounted to 5,065,331 Swiss francs, a 
decrease of 1,832,991 francs from 1939. 
An extra dividend of 70 francs per share 
was declared in 1940; in 1939, the extra 
dividend was 150 francs per share. 

In a short introductory account pre- 

ceding the statement, the president of the 
company stated that despite difficulties 
brought about by the war, the company 
had been able to maintain its turnover 
at approximately the same level as in 
1939. Foreign plants, he stated, reported 
a satisfactory year. 
@ United Kingdom.—Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, recently announced 
that the final dividend on the £50,000,000 
of common stock was to be 5 percent in 
1940, making a total distribution of 8 per- 
cent for the year, the same as for 1939. 
In making this announcement, it was 
said that the company had to meet tax- 
ation amounting to £7,000,000 out of 
gross earnings for 1940. Net profits 
amounted to £6,418,533 compared with 
£7,313,485 in 1939. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


@ Canada—Energetic measures were 
taken by the Canadian government this 
spring to check and destroy the corn 
borer, which damaged about 60 percent 
of the 1940 corn crop in Quebec. 

The Spray Service of the Quebec 
Pomological Society is now conducting a 
campaign to rid the orchards of pests. 
Because of lost export markets and 
stricter grading regulations of apples 
for home consumption, growers are be- 
ing forced to improve their orchards. 

Production of insecticides and disin- 
fectants in Canada had a selling value at 
the factory of $1,400,000 in 1939; imports 
during the same year were valued at 
$1,200,000. 

@ Philippine Islands—Demand for im- 
ported fertilizers in the Philippine 
Islands was strong during 1940 and in 
the first quarter of 1941. Imports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 amounted to 
2,580 metric tons valued at $97,500; de- 
tails as to the individual items involved 
are not available. During 1940 increases 
occurred in imports of sodium nitrate, 


ammonium phosphate, ammonium sul- 
fate and “mixed fertilizers.” The bulk 
of the totals came from the United States 
in 1940. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


@ Chile—While Chile is a large pro- 
ducer of elemental iodine (exports in 
1940 totaled 1,284 metric tons), iodine 
salts or other derivatives from iodine are 
not produced in that country. The 
Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Cor- 
poration is the sole exporter of elemental 
iodine. 

At present there is considerable Gov- 

ernmental and public interest in estab- 
lishing an industry for producing iodine 
salts and other derivatives. 
@ Japan—The Matsuo Sulfur Mine, 
which suffered a disastrous fire in No- 
vember 1939, is still idle. Work at the 
mine is progressing, however, and re- 
pairs are said to be 90 percent complete; 
operations are to be resumed before the 
close of the current year, according to 
the Japanese press. 

Distribution-control for sulfur was ap- 
plied on June 1 of the current year. No 
sales will be permitted unless the pur- 
chaser has secured an “allotment cer- 
tificate’ from the Nippon Io Tosei 
Kumiai, the Japan Sulfur Control Asso- 
ciation. Certificates will be issued only 
for specified amounts. 

@ Mezxico—cConsiderable quantities of 
imported caustic soda and chlorine are 
used in the manufacture of paper from 
cellulose in Mexico. At present Mexico 
is importing an average of 35 metric 
tons daily. Only negligible quantities 
are produced locally. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Production of 
iron pyrites in the Union of South Ajrica 
amounted to 40,456 short tons during 
1940, compared with 32,877 tons dur- 
ing the preceding year, according to sta- 
tistics of the Department of Mines. Do- 
mestic sales of pyrites amounted to 17,- 
910 tons in 1940, compared with 14,739 
in 1939. 

@ United Kingdom.—Domestic trading 
in industrial chemicals in the Manches- 
ter, England, area proceeded normally 
during April, with available supplies of 
certain chemicals being allocated on a 
priority basis. Formaldehyde and oxalic 
acid are products in greatest demand. 

There was also active demand for 
most of the tar products with prices 
firm and inclined to rise; tar acids and 
creosote oil were readily disposed of as 
soon as available. 

No outstanding feature in the market 
for pharmaceutical and other fine chemi- 
cals developed during April; trade was 
described as modest with values un- 
changed. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


@ Canada—Production of organic 
chemicals in Canada amounted in value 
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at the factory to $7,200,000 in 1940, com- 
pared with $6,800,000 in 1939, according 
to preliminary statistics recently pub- 
lished by the Canadian Government. 

The following commodities were pro- 

duced in 1940: acetic anhydride, butyl 
acetate, iso-butyl acetate, croton alde- 
hyde, ethyl acetate, paraldehyde, penta- 
sol acetate, vinyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, 
methyl hydrate, glycerine, phenol, cre- 
sol, benzol. 
@ India.—Acetic acid was imported into 
India from the United States for the 
first time during 1940. The price of 
acetic acid rose abnormally following 
the outbreak of war in Europe but later 
when American and domestic supplies 
became available prices declined. 

Acetic acid is produced locally to some 
extent and toward the close of the year 
domestic production was augmented by 
the installation of a new plant at the 
Tata Iron and Sieel Works at Jamabod- 
pur. Local manufacturers have so far 
produced acetic acid of 50 percent grade 
but a 100 percent grade may be placed 
on the market in the near future. If 
and when this is done, imported acetic 
acid will have to face severe price 
competition. 

Data are not available on imports of 
acetic acid into India but according to 
official United States statistics, exports 
of acetic acid to India amounted to 293.,- 
800 pounds valued at $27,200 in 1940 and 
83,000 pounds valued at $7,400 in the 
first quarter of 1941. 

@ Japan.—Production of dyestuffs in 
Japan has increased considerably in re- 
cent years. According to a survey made 
by the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, output in 1939 reached 47,479,120 
kin (one kin equals 1.3227 pounds), 
valued at 68,567,560 yen (one yen ap- 
proximate $0.2596 in 1939), a gain of 30 
percent in volume and 32 percent in 
value compared with 1938. No data are 
available for 1940, but in view of the gen- 
eral condition of the chemical industry, 
it is probable that no increase occurred. 

Japan is by no means self-sufficient in 
dyestuffs, and the war in Europe has se- 
riously affected supplies of many high 
grade items which were formerly im- 
ported from Germany. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


@ Nicaragua.—Owing to expansion of 
mining of gold in Nicaragua, there was 
an increase in the importation of certain 
chemicals for that purpose but the trade 
in dynamite and explosives was smaller 
in 1940 than in 1939. The United States 
continued to furnish all the dynamite 
and other explosives used for blasting; 
imports amounted to 323,567 kilograms 
valued at $67,158 in 1940, compared with 
330,985 kilograms valued at $83,997 in 
1939. Imports of caps and fuses for 
blasting declined to 19,591 kilograms vai- 
ued at $19,825 in 1940 from 27.213 kilo- 
grams valued at $31,610 in 1939. 


Coal and Peat 


@ Japan—tThe shipping shortage will 
probably reduced coal for peacetime in- 
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dustries in Japan by 20 to 30 percent dur- 
ing the first half of the current fiscal 
year, press reports state. 

Coal-producing companies with an 
output exceeding 500,000 tons annually 
are expected to be placed under direct 
control of the projected Coal Control As- 
sociation, which will have jurisdiction 
over production, distribution, and supply 
of mining equipment, labor, and capital. 
@ Sweden.—Peat production in Sweden 
is to be increased during 1942 to 1,000,000 
tons, with an approximate sales value of 
50,000,000 crowns, according to the State 
Fuel Commission. The 1941 production 
is estimated at about 300,000 tons; in 
1940, 150,000 tons of peat fuel were pro- 
duced. 

New capital investments of about 15,- 
000,000 crowns are proposed for the ex- 
pansion of peat production and for ex- 
periments with peat coal and peat tar. 
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@ United Kingdom.—Demand for Welsh 
coal in the home market was brisk dur- 
ing April 1941, with considerable new 
business. Domestic industrial and pub- 
lic-utility concerns continued to make 
heavy demands for all grades of high- 
volatile bituminous coal; but obtaining 
their requirements has been difficult 
as most producers have disposed of avail- 
able output for a long time ahead. The 
quick outlet found for the present pro- 
duction of practically all grades of coal 
indicates that home consumers are buy- 
ing heavily for stock. 

In the export trade, both steam-coal 
and anthracite markets continued quiet. 
Obtaining sufficient shipping to carry 
out orders already on hand is difficult, 





and contracts are in arrears. 


Orders 
have been received from South America, 
Portugal, and Eire, and on a Smaller 
scale from Spain and Egypt, but deliy- 
eries are slow. 


Construction Including 
Highways 


@ China.—Considerable residential] 
building activity is reported in the Con- 
cessions at Tientsin. The estimated 
value of permits issued by the British 
Municipal Council for the construction 
of private buildings within its area for 
the first 4 months of 1941 totaled 
$FBR3,931,550 (about $393,000), an in- 
crease of 850 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, and 192 per- 
cent over that of 1939. 

e@ Egypt—Construction activity contin- 
ued at an abnormally low level during 
the first quarter of 1941, chiefly because 
of the danger of air raids and the diffi- 
culty of getting building material from 
abroad. The Egyptian Government has 
continued its policy of avoiding the un- 
dertaking of new construction projects 
not directly connected with national de- 
fense. The erection of air raid shelters 
in large cities constitutes practically the 
only construction of a public character 
now being undertaken. 

@ El Salvador.—Construction activity, 
both private and governmental, contin- 
ues active. Work on the Government 
road-building program and the erection 
of a large suspension bridge at the point 
where the Pan American Highway crosses 
the Lempa River, are being pushed. 

Merchants who had delayed placing 

foreign orders for building materials be- 
cause of higher price quotations and 
general uncertainty, are now ready to 
buy and in somewhat larger quantities, 
but all report difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies. This situation is particularly true 
with regard to all types of construction 
material, iron sheets and rods, gal- 
vanized iron pipe, electrical supplies and 
equipment and manufactured metal 
articles of all kinds. 
@ Manchuria.—A new cement plant has 
been opened at Wenchun, equipped with 
machinery imported from Germany. It 
is said to have an annual capacity of 
150,000 metric tons. 

Manchurian cement production in 

1940 was reported to have been 25 per- 
cent below schedule, chiefly because of 
the shortage of coal. One of the largest 
construction cOmpanies in Dairen re- 
ports that its business has been greatly 
curtailed because of the shortage of 
cement. 
@ Merico—Construction activity 
showed marked gains in the last quarter 
of 1940 and the first 3 months of 1941, 
compared with the same periods of 1939 
and 1940. Building continued to be the 
most favored type of investment. Among 
the large projects of the Federal District 
Government are those for remodeling of 
markets, which represents an investment 
of approximately 10,000,000 pesos. 
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Cement factories continued unable to 
meet demands. One of the leading 
cement mills is expected to install addi- 
tional machinery which will increase its 
output substantially. It is further re- 
ported that a new cement plant is pro- 
jected for erection in Guadahajara. 

Cement production in Mexico during 
the first 9 months of 1940, totaling 
354,616 tons (latest available figures), 
showed a tremendous increase over out- 
put during the same months of 1939. 

A petition recently submitted to the 
Mexican Government for the closing of 
the tile plant of the Fabrica de Mosaicos 
“Escluza Campos y Cia., S. en C.’”, gave 
as justification the impossibility of 
securing cement. 

@ Panama.—The Government of Pan- 
ama, through its Public Works Ministry, 
has awarded a contract to a local firm 
for the construction of a number of 
buildings in the city of David, capital of 
the Province of Chirique. This is the 
first of a series of contemplated public 
works projects and will include the erec- 
tion of a public school building, a police 
station, and a Government office build- 
ing. On the basis of cost plus 8 percent, 
it is estimated that this initial project 
will cost approximately $325,000. The 
Government is also taking steps to build 
a commercial airport at an estimated cost 
of $2,000,000 from funds to be realized 
probably from the sale of bonds to local 
investors. Pending completion of this 
project improvements have been author- 
ized at the old Patilla airport. 

@ Sweden.—A cement substitute will be 
marketed in Sweden as a result of the 
coal shortage. The substitute—cement 
B—can be manufactured with consid- 
erably less coal consumption, and is 
suitable for the bulk of building and con- 
struction work, including foundations, 
walls, concrete pipe, and similar prod- 
ucts, it is stated. Cement manufactured 
in Sweden during the emergency wil] be 
comprised of partly Portland cement and 
the substitute, the combination of which 
is reported to meet Government stand- 
ards for Class B Portland cement. 

Portland cement supplies are being 
limited to military and other particular 
uses, for which a substitute cannot be 
used. 


Electrical Machinery & 
Equipment 


@ Denmark.—Penalty rates for over- 
consumption in excess of 1940 of elec- 
tricity and gas are assessed at Kr. 3 
(about 72 cents) a kilowatt-hour and Kr. 
1 ‘about 24 cents) a cubic meter accord- 
ing to the Danish press. 

The base rate for electric service is 50 
ore (12 cents) per kilowatt-hour for the 
first 15 kilowatt-hours per apartment, 
plus 5 kilowatt-hours a person. Excess 
consumption is at the rate of 75 ore (18 
cents). The base rate for gas is 25 ore (6 
cents) a cubic meter ($1.70 a 1,000 cubic 
feet). 
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@ Peru.—Electrical apparatus imported 
into Peru during the third quarter of 
1940 was valued at 3,353,000 sols ($635,- 
000) compared with 2,227,000 sols ($450,- 
000) in the corresponding months of 
1939. 

Exports of electrical apparatus from 
the United States to Peru increased from 
$422,000 in 1939 to $1,420,000 in 1940, 
according to the official trade returns of 
the United States. 


Essential Oils 


@ India.—Normal production of lemon- 
grass in the Calcutta area is reported to 
be between 350 and 400 long tons a year. 
At present lemongrass oil is exported 
mainly to the United Kingdom and the 
United States; Germany and France 
were the chief buyers before the war. 

Stocks in producing districts and in 
warehouses of exporting firms on De- 
cember 31, 1940, were estimated at about 
60 tons. 

The price of lemongrass oil from July 
to December 1940 ranged between 1-0-6 
rupees (31 cents) and 2-6-0 rupees (72 
cents) per pound, Cochin delivery. (The 
c & f New York price as of the middle 
of March 1941 was 89 cents a pound.) 

During the last half of 1940, 310,660 
pounds of lemongrass oil valued at ap- 
proximately $171,000 were exported from 
South India to the United States. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


COFFEE AND COCOA 


@ Because of the importance of choco- 
late products in the National defense 
program, the Department of Commerce 
has undertaken the first official inventory 
of the cocoa-bean supply available in the 
United States. 

A questionnaire being distributed to 
importers and dealers in cocoa beans and 
manufacturers of chocolate products 
was worked out by Government officials 
in close cooperation with the industry. 

Prior to the first World War, Latin 
America supplied 70 percent of the 
United States imports of cocoa beans. By 
1940 this percentage had dropped to 41, 
not because of a falling off in imports 
from Latin American countries, but 
rather as a result of the tremendous in- 
crease in total imports. In 1913, imports 
of cocoa beans totaled 140,039,000 
pounds; in 1940, they aggregated 1728,- 
950,000 pounds, of which 301,939,000 
pounds came from Latin America. 

Not only has Latin America main- 
tained production of cocoa beans, but 
Brazil is now the second-largest world 
producer of what are known to the trade 
as common or base cocoa grades, around 
which the chocolate industry in the 
United States has been largely developed 
during the past quarter-century. 
Brazil’s shipments to the United States 
were 180,303,000 pounds in 1940. The 
fancy or flavor grades of cocoa beans 
come chiefly from Ecuador, Venezuela, 
and Trinidad. 


West Africa furnishes the bulk of the 
supply of cocoa beans imported into the 
United States from other than Latin 
American countries. 

During the first World War the United 
States reexport trade in cocoa beans was 
stimulated as a result of interference in 
the normal shipping lines between pro- 
ducing and consuming countries. These 
reexports were particularly heavy in 
1915 and 1916 and from 1919 to 1921. 
Trading history is repeating itself in the 
present war in Europe, stimulating 
American reexports of cocoa beans and 
exports of cocoa butter. 

The effects of the present struggle are 
similar to those resulting from the ear- 
lier war, except that most of the exist- 
ing surplus, aside from any reserves in 
consuming countries, is held by the Brit- 
ish Government, which took over the 
entire crops of cocoa beans in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria, including British 
Cameroons. 

So far in the present struggle, lack of 

shipping space has not presented the 
same problem as during the war of 
1914-18, although the possibility of in- 
terruption of supplies was an underlying 
cause of price increases following the 
outbreak of hostilities in September 
1939, and is also a factor currently. 
@ El Salvador.—Coffee exports during 
May 1941 are compared below with those 
of April 1941 and May 1940. The per- 
centage shipped to the United States de- 
clined somewhat from the more than 99 
percent in both March and April of this 
year. 


Coffee Exports From El Salvador 


[60-kilogram bags of hulled coffee] 








! 
Item | May 1940) Apr. 1941 [May 1941 

| ' 
To all countries ___.___| 107,1 97,023 | 24, 919 
To United States 103, mI 96, 283 | 21, 252 
Percent to United States! 96. 53 | 99. 2 | 85. 29 





@ Guaiemala.—The outstanding devel- 
opment in the local coffee market during 
May 1941 was the announcement that 
the Guatemalan quota to the United 
States had been increased by 8,940 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, which is equiva- 
lent to an increase of about 1.67 percent 
of the current quota of 535,000 bags. 

Guatemalan exports to the United 
States have already exceeded the cur- 
rent quota and the recently authorized 
increases; so that no further shipments 
are likely during the next 3 or 4 months. 
There is virtually no demand in Gua- 
temala for nonquota coffee, and the local 
market therefore promises to remain in 
the same state of stagnation that has 
prevailed during recent weeks. New 
transactions have been virtually non- 
existent, both for the 1940-41 crop and 
for future contracts for the low-grown 
grades, which usually are harvested in 
late July or early August. Prospects for 
the latter crop are still favorable, and 
a normal production of about 765,000 
bags is expected. 
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Exports of coffee from Guatemala dur- 


ing the 5-week period from April 25 to . 


May 29, 1941 (which, for comparative 
statistical purposes, is taken to corre- 
spond to the month of May 1940), 
amounted to 42,209 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, as compared with 85,055 bags for 
the corresponding period of 1940 and 
with 113,835 bags for April 1941. As 
usual, the bulk of the May exports went 
to the United States. 

Exports of coffee from Guatemala for 
the 11 months ended May 29, 1941, are 
shown below, in bags of 60 kilograms. 





Bags 

I a 703, 638 
SS ee ae ne 11, 825 
a nici sme 10, 525 
ESERIES aE eee 623 
Sn a a Re 573 
ee 573 
EE SE een 255 
EE eee 172 
a 76 

a aa ae 728, 260 


Little change took place in the relative 
position of the three market areas in the 
United States during May as compared 
with April 1941. Shipments to Gulf 
ports declined slightly, while those to At- 
lantic and Pacific ports increased. 


Exports of Guatemalan Coffee to the 
United States 


[Bags of 60 kilograms] 





| 11 months ended 











May 1941 
Destination May 1941 
} Percent 
Total | of total 

Atlantic ports 19,896 | 315,327 44.81 
Gulf ports_- 23 oS 5,475 223, 028 | 31.70 
Pacific ports .---| 10,235 165, 283 23. 49 

De oe 35, 606 703, 638 100. 00 





@ Haiti—Total coffee exports were 273,- 
982 bags for the period October 1, 1940, 
to May 15, 1941, as compared with 238,- 
720 bags in the corresponding 1939-40 
period. Of the 273,982-bag total 249,- 
772 bags were shipped to the United 
States and 23,395 to Canada. Thus, 91 
percent of Haiti’s quota in the American 
market for the current coffee year has 
now gone forward. 


Coffee Shipments From Haiti 





Oct. 1, 1940- | Oct. 1, 1939- 
May 15, 1941 | May 20, 1940 


Destination 








Bags Bags 

Bahama Islands-_- ; 138 110 
Belgium __- , ee P 61, 057 
Canada__-- ? aes 23, 395 | 1, 400 
Denmark __-_-__- nae, VFmEee a eae 11, 268 
Yugoslavia ___- 3 267 
Switzerland = 666 3, 923 
United Kingdom _. 5 133 
United States 249, 772 122, 973 
Other countries 37, 589 

Total 273, 982 238, 720 
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@ Honduras.—Coffee exports during 
April 1941 were 1,803 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams, as compared with 1,975 bags in 
March 1941. 

@ Mevrico.—Exports of washed coffee 
during May 1941, according to prelimi- 
nary statistics, amounted to 40,798 bags, 
all of which went to the United States 
through the port of Veracruz. 


Coffee Exports From Mexico’ 


[Bags of 60 kilograms net] 





Tothe United! To all coun- 
Month | States | tries 
lg roe: ae 
May 1940 25, 128 | 25, 156 
April 1941 57,807 | 57, 807 
May 1941 40, 798 40, 798 





! Official figure for May 1940; others are trade esti- 
mates. 


No new information regarding pro- 
duction or probable exports for the pres- 
ent crop year has become available to 
change the previous estimate (approxi- 
mately 450,000 bags) of exportable 
production. 


@ Nicaragua.—Total exports of coffee in 
May are placed at about 9,480 bags of 60 
kilograms. The April figure was 33,975 
bags. All of this coffee was destined for 
the United States. Total shipments dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1941 were ap- 
proximately 125,000 bags, as compared 
with about 188,000 bags during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

Although the bulk of the crop has been 
exported, an unexpected supply of small 
lots is being placed on the market by 
growers who have been holding part of 
their crop for higher prices. Estimates 
of the crop for the year, which last 
month suggested a total of 150,000 to 
160,000 bags, are now being revised up- 
ward, and the crop may reach the earlier 
prediction of 170,000 to 175,000 bags. 
There appears to be no belief, however, 
that the country’s quota in the United 
States market will be reached. Trade 
reports indicate that well over 150,000 
bags have already been sold and that 
possibly another 20,000 bags may remain 
in the country. 

Prices fluctuated slightly, but the 
month closed with the following: Nica- 
raguan washed, $12 per 100 pounds, 
f.o. b. Corinto; Matagalpa washed, $12.25 
per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Corinto. 


COFFEE 
U. S. IMPORTS 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 765 MILLION POUNDS 





FISH AND PRODUCTS 


@ British Columbia.—Arrangements. are 
reported to have been completed whereby 
Great Britain will take 1,200,000 cases 
of salmon from British Columbia. As 
the maximum catch this season is ex- 
pected to be approximately 1,700,000 
cases, the quantity available for domestic 
consumption and for export markets 
other than the United Kingdom will not 
exceed 500,000 cases. 

As purchases for the United Kingdom 
will be handled by the Canadian Goy- 
ernment, there will be no brokerage fees. 
Prices have been fixed as follows (per 
48-pound case, f. 0. b. Vancouver): Sock- 
eye, $13.75; Red Spring, Cohoe, and 
Steelhead, $10; Pinks and Chums, $6.25. 

While prices are somewhat below those 
which canners had expected, there ap- 
pears to be general satisfaction that a 
definite arrangement has finally been 
completed and a basis established on 
which the canners may determine the 
prices they are in a position to pay the 
fishermen for their catches. 


FRUIT AND NUTS 


@ Guatemala—Banana production in 
Guatemala during May 1941 again 
showed a substantial recovery from the 
previous low level caused by windstorm 
damage, and a record volume of exports 
was made from Pacific-zone plantations. 

Total exports in May reached 902,230 
stems, as compared with 663,442 stems 
in April, and with 983,576 stems in May 
1940. All exports were made through 
the Atlantic port of Puerto Barrios and 
went to the United States. There are no 
immediate prospects for the resumption 
of exports from Guatemalan Pacific ports 
overland via Mexico, or from the Atlantic 
port of Livingston. 

No significant changes have taken 

place in the local banana industry in 
general, and the outlook for still greater 
production is promising. 
@ Honduras.—Coconut shipments dur- 
ing April 1941 totaled only 20,000 nuts. 
The current dearth of coconuts may be 
attributed in part to the drought last 
year which occurred during the budding 
season, and in part to insect ravages. 

Honduras—Shipments of bananas 
during April totaled 1,131,723 stems, an 
increase of approximately 100,000 stems 
over the March shipments. The in- 
crease may be attributed to seasonal fac- 
tors. 


@ India.—Shipments of cashew nut ker- 
nels to the United States during the 
quarter ended March 31, 1941, were: 
From Madras, 3,770.300 pounds valued at 
$611,672; from Bombay, 1,285,050 pounds 
valued at $200,728. 

The market for cashew nut kernels was 
firm during the March quarter in South 
India, as most of the American importers 
had covered their requirements for the 
first quarter by the latter part of 1940, 
and there was continued brisk buying. It 
is reported locally that, from the size of 
orders booked forward by buyers in 
America, dealers and exporters look for 
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a still greater demand for cashew nut 
kernels from that country. 

In Bombay, the next important center 
of this industry, the market was active 
during the first half of the March quar- 
ter, but slackened considerably during 
the second half. Although demand from 
the United States was steady, cargoes 
could not go out promptly, owing to the 
scarcity of shipping space. 

About 100,000 cases, or 5,000,000 
pounds, of cashew kernels, processed on 
definite orders from American firms and 
scheduled to go forward in February and 
March 1941, are reported to be lying un- 
shipped at various points in India, on 
account of lack of cargo space. AS a re- 
sult of representation made by Indian 
shippers, American importers chartered 
a vessel to carry a cargo of about 60,000 
to 70,000 cases, or 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 
pounds, of kernels to the United States. 


Prices of Cashew Nuts at Quilon, South 
India, March Quarter, 1941 


[United States cents per pound, c. and f. New York] 





Grade | Low | High 
Wholes | 1635-22 | 19-24 
Butts ----| 154 | 18 
Splits... _- | 15 | 1714 
Pieces 1416 


| 17 





The foregoing prices were quoted on 
the fixed freight basis at $28.25 per ship- 
ping ton (freight on chartered vessels 
being $58.89 per shipping ton). 

Both domestic and export prices of the 

different grades of cashew nut kernels 
at Bombay were at the same levels dur- 
ing the March quarter as those for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1940. 
@ Spain.—Estimates indicate that the 
1940-41 filbert crop will approximate 
8,000 metric tons of shelled nuts, which, 
at the 40-percent ratio employed, would 
be equivalent to 20,000 metric tons in the 
shell. 

Although it-is too early for close esti- 
mates of the 1941-42 crop (to be har- 
vested this fall), indications point to a 
slightly smaller yield than in the previ- 
ous year. 

The greatly increased domestic de- 
mand for filberts and the disturbed con- 
ditions with regard to transportation 
and prices have almost eliminated ex- 
ports since January 1, 1941. Domestic 
demand is expected to absorb the stocks 
of filberts remaining from last year’s 
crop, leaving nothing available for 
export until September. 


GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 


@ Burma—The total quantity of rice 
exported during the period December 26, 
1940, to March 19, 1941, amounted to 
855,108 tons, as compared with 718,222 
tons in the corresponding period of 1940. 

Rice exports during the 4 weeks ended 
March 19, 1941, were 126,963 tons to In- 
dia and 209,678 tons to other countries, 
principally Japan (including Chosen and 
Formosa), Ceylon, China, and United 
Kingdom. Japan again, as in the 4 
weeks ended February 19, made heavy 
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purchases of rice (89,395 tons) ; while the 
United Kingdom increased its purchases 
from 9,493 tons during the previous 
4-week period to 19,126 tons for the 
March period. 

@ Ecuador.—Exports of milled rice are 
shown in the following table. Rice im- 
ports into Ecuador amount to less than 
50,000 pounds annually. 


Exports of Milled Rice From Ecuador 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds each] 














Destinations | 1938 | 1939 | 1940! 
fh ae aaer | 369, 279 | 105, 477 132, 857 
Chifle..............--.--.| @y7et 210601 300 
Colombia_..-.---------- | 5,328 | 66,748 | 100, 083 
Venezuela_------ Bake ced 305 21,872 | 83, 087 
ee | 300 | 7, 942 | 46, 089 
CRE BNI din coew bu ncsel cucumewes eee | 13, 000 
CN oe ccicscccunsubtoneeeaee 253 10, 004 
Bolivis....<..-.-. ee) | 11, 862 5, 943 8, 449 
Aruba RRR ares Pree Se EE ee 2, 689 
United States.......-.-|-.-----.--|--- -| 1,994 
SES Stak are 


; | 15 | RES 200 
Repateae so heeeeee Se Sei 





Total_.........---| 435,862 | 209,280 | 398,752 
| | | 





1Includes some stocks from previous year’s pro- 
duction. 


Rice Production and Exports of Ecuador 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 











| 
» 
Year | I to ~¥ | Exports 
1934 814, 825 | 114, 825 
1935 1, 198, 411 | 498, 411 
1936 889, 878 | 189) 878 
1937 726, 804 26, 804 
NS. cuatateceuna 1, 135, 862 435, 862 
RES ees Oe 957, 163 209, 280 
IE SITES 853, 891 398, 752 





1 Rice production statistics were not compiled in 
Ecuador prior to 1939. Figures for years preceding 1939 
are estimates, derived by adding known exports to do- 
mestic consumption (which averages about 700,000 
quintals, or 70,000,000 pounds, annually). Carry-over 
stocks vary widely from year to year, but figures are not 
available; therefore, although actual production in each 
calendar year may differ somewhat from the estimate, 
total production covering the period of years is believed 
to be approximately correct. 


@ Haiti—The bulk of the flour im- 
ported into Haiti comes from the United 
States. All types and grades of wheat 


flour are reported to be used in approx- 
imately equal quantities. 


Imports of Wheat Flour Into Haiti 











of these products abroad has been ad- 
versely affected by the war, since much 
of it was sold in Europe. Present con- 
ditions are not favorable to an increase 
in flour consumption, and it may there- 
fore be difficult to introduce another 
brand of American flour on the Haitian 
market. 

@ Japan—Allotments of wheat flour in 
Tokyo Prefecture during April amounted 
to 343,650 sacks (of about 244 bushels 
each), a decline of 3,000 sacks as com- 
pared with allotments in the previous 
month. Further reductions were to be 
expected in May, according to reports 
in the vernacular press. The distribu- 
tion facilities of the Tokyo Prefecture 
Wheat Flour Association are apparently 
not operating smoothly, and deliveries for 
the month may actually have fallen be- 
low the announced figure. 

A household ration-ticket system for 
wheat flour was enforced in Tokyo on 
April 25 by the municipal authorities, 
with the assistance of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Monthly al- 
lotments consist of 100 momme (100 
momme equal 0.82672 pound) for a 
family of 2 or 3 persons, 150 momme for 
families of 4 to 7 persons, 200 momme for 
8 to 19 persons, and 300 momme for fami- 
lies of 20 or more. On special applica- 
tion to the local ward office, persons who 
live alone but cook their own meals can 
obtain an allowance of 50 momme. The 
allotments are distributed through the 
neighborhood associations or, in the case 
of outlying villages, through the village 
assembly. 

This ration-ticket system has no ef- 

fect on bread supplies, since few, if any, 
Japanese families bake their own bread. 
Wheat flour is used in the home, how- 
ever, for the preparation of tempera, 
dumplings, and “miso” soup. 
@ Uruguay.—Exports of refrigerated 
meat during April 1941, amounting to 
10,344 tons, increased 80 percent over 
shipments in the previous month. Total 
shipments for the first 4 months of this 
year reached 21,011 tons, a decrease of 
27 percent from the 28,688 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The following table shows the total 
shipments of refrigerated meat by the 
four packing houses in Uruguay during 



































: | 
ie R rome, lial the first 4 months of 1940 and 1941: 
Canada rae se | - 
‘ States : : 
Year! 7 Shipments of Refrigerated Meats From 
meee Urugua 
Quantity in kilograms aed 
1087-88........... 155,343 | 7,304,735 | 7,460,078 To United Total 
1938-39 -| 154,484 | 8,220,488 | 8,374,972 | Kingdom 
1939-40 | 105,714 | 7,437,702 | 7, 543, 416 Month 
a | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Value $$$ 
l Tons | Tons Tons Tons 
1937-38 $11,774 | $542,725 $554, 499 January ----| 5,672 | 3,404 | 7,681 | 3,464 
1938-39 __. _ 7,919 | 412. 829 | 420, 748 February -- -- --| 5,203 | 1,472 | 7,507 1, 472 
1939-40 5,615 | 433,713 | 439,328 March 8,027 | 5,725 | 4,001) 5,731 
April___- 5,988 | 10,338 | 9,499 | 10,344 
1 Fiscal years ended September 30. oo ene 19, 890 | 20, 939 | 28,688 | 21,011 
| 


Consumption of flour ‘(as of many 
other products) in Haiti is dependent 
on purchasing power derived from 
Haitian exports, particularly coffee, 
bananas, sugar, and cotton. The sale 
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SPICES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


@ Sierra Leone.—Ginger shipped by rail 
to Freetown in February 1941 totaled 246 
tons. Exports of ginger and pepper, all 
of which went to the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 75.7 and 10.2 tons, respec- 
tively. Stocks at Freetown ready for 
shipment were 276.2 tons of ginger and 
55.6 tons of pepper. 


SUGARS AND PRODUCTS 


@ India.—Production of sugar from gur 
is expected to total 42,700 long tons in the 
present season (an increase of 44 percent 
over actual 1940 production), according 
to the first production memorandum for 
1941 appearing in the Indian Trade 
Journal of April 24. 

On the basis of present indications, 
gur output in the United Provinces, will 
probably be 86 percent above that of 
1940, largely because restriction of cane- 
sugar production will divert the excess 
cane into gur production. These Prov- 
inces, India’s largest sugar-producing 
area, will account for most of the in- 
creased output in 1941. 

Ten refineries are reported to be refin- 
ing sugar from gur in India in the cur- 
rent season—four in the United Prov- 
inces, five in Madras, and one in an 
Indian State. 


Estimated Output of Sugar and Molasses 
From Gur in India 











{In long tons] 
Item | 1940 1941 

Gur melted __- Bs SE Na OE 50,800 | 73,700 
Sugar manufactured____..__......_____- 29,600 | 42,700 
Molasses obtained__...___-_-.-_-___-._| 15,800 | 23,700 
Recovery of sugar per 100 tons of gur- 58 58 
Recovery of molasses per 100 tons of 

EE sichinecsdelstellbshdenaceCanstis\aaesiietbendicw 31 32 





Glass and Products 


@ India.—India’s 101 glass factories, 
with an annual production valued at 
20,000,000 rupees, are now able to meet 
over 50 percent of the country’s annual 
requirements. Under present conditions 
the output is expected to increase rap- 
idly; a new glass factory at Glasiabad is 
expected to start production in the near 
future. 

The Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is further considering improve- 
ments in the furnaces designed at the 
suggestion of the former Industrial Re- 
search Bureau. As a result of the 
stimulus given by the Bureau, a number 
of firms have begun to manufacture and 
market China glass, a decorating material 
(used chiefly for glass bangles) hitherto 
imported. 

Good neutral glass is now being manu- 
factured in Calcutta and neutral glass 
tubing and bottles made locally com- 
pare favorably with the imported prod- 
uct. Indian glass factories also give 
promise of being able to meet the re- 
quirements of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try and the medical services. 
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With the introduction of modern 


- methods, new lines are now being pro- 


duced including beads, imitation pearls, 
ornamental glass plates, lampware, 
vhials and tableware. Investigation into 
the production of optical glass has re- 
sulted in the preparation of samples 
which have been reported to be fairly 
satisfactory, especially for making bin- 
oculars and lenses. Of late the Indian 
Government has placed substantial or- 
ders for glass products with local 
manufacturers. 


Hardware 


@ India—As a result of the war, im- 
ports of shears and Scissors from 
Germany have been discontinued and 
receipts from England considerably re- 
stricted. Japanese products, however, 
are arriving fairly regularly. Although 
sizable stocks of German cutlery im- 
ported prior to the war are still held by 
local dealers, there appears to be an op- 
portunity for increased sales of Amer- 
ican-made products. Demand is mainly 
for barber and tailor shears; there is 
virtually no demand for chromium- 
plated scissors. 


@ Newfoundland—Aluminum ware has 
practically disappeared from the mar- 
ket. Enamelware is now being used for 
kitchen and other purposes. 

Several retailers in St. John’s are en- 
couraging the sale of stainless cutlery. 


Iron and Steel 


In April, for the first time in several 
months, exports of iron and steel (other 
than scrap) increased, reaching 515,657 
gross tons compared with 512,844 during 
the preceding month. Imports also 
tended upward, increasing from 872 to 
1,526 during these periods. 

Exports in the first 4 months of 1941 
amounted to 2,208,161 tons, an increase 
of 31 percent over the 1,676,910 tons ex- 
ported in the same period of 1940, while 
total imports in the first 4 months of the 
current year, 3,450 tons, amounted to 
Only 13.5 percent of the 25,558-ton im- 
port trade in the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

Pig-iron shipments in April totaled 86,- 
749 tons compared with 27,464 in March 
and exports of nonalloy steel ingots, 
blooms, etc., amounted to 172,734 tons 
against 124,956 the preceding month. 
Other leading products in the April trade 
included alloy steel ingots, blooms, etc., 
at 38,287 tons; nonalloy “other” plates, 
34,320 tons; nonalloy black steel sheets, 
29,300 tons; and tin plate and taggers’ 
tin, 23,310 tons. 

Exports of scrap rose sharply in April 
to a total of 120,152 gross tons, or more 
than double the 54,383 tons exported in 
March. Included in the April 1941 to- 
tal was 118,930 tons of iron and steel 
scrap comprised of 25,863 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting steel scrap, 47,936 tons of 
No. 2 heavy melting scrap, 13,662 tons 
of baled and bundled scrap, 4,073 tons of 





cast and burnt scrap, and 27,396 tons of 
“other” grades of iron and steel scrap. 

Scrap imports were down at 1,094 tons 
from the 5.401 tons received in March. 

@ China.—Iron and steel products such 
as sheets and rods are now difficult to 
obtain in sizable quantities at Tientsin. 
Reportedly, the situation has been ag- 
gravated by a demand of the military 
authorities that the Tientsin Hardware 
Dealers Association supply them with 
1,200 tons of iron and steel construction 
supplies at a price fixed at about half 
that prevailing on the open market. 

@ Chosen.—The iron and steel indus- 
try of Chosen has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the growing demand resulting 
from the present war emergency. Short- 
age of fuel and hydroelectric resources in 
Japan Proper has also tended to increase 
demand for iron and steel produced in 
Chosen. 

Efforts are being continued to increase 
the hydroelectric power output of the 
peninsula, and it is expected that new 
power units having over 300,000-kilowatt 
capacity will come into operation during 
the current year, principally at Suiho. 
Means are being sought to overcome the 
coal and transportation shortages, which 
have tended to hamper the development 
of the domestic iron and steel industry. 

The Oriental Development Co. and the 
Daido Steel Mfg. Co. will form a joint 
company this summer, known as the 
Chosen Daido Steel Mfg. Co. and plans 
to erect a plant near Heijo for the pro- 
duction of steel in electric furnaces. 
Iron ore will be imported from Tung- 
bentao, Manchuria, while coal from the 
Heijo region will be utilized. There is 
believed to be an abundance of electric 
power in South Heian Province where 
the plant is to be located. 

The Mitsubishi Heavy Industry Co. is 

reportedly making arrangements to be- 
gin construction of an electrical steel 
plant at Kosen, in South Heian Prov- 
ince. The Rigen Iron mine, which here- 
tofore has not conducted smelting 
operations, has announced the purchase 
of a site at Rako in South Kankyo Proy- 
ince, where a comparatively large smelter 
and foundry will be constructed to utilize 
the iron ore produced in the Rigen mine. 
The Mitsubishi Co. and the Japan Iron 
Mfg. Co. have each commenced the erec- 
tion of iron foundries in Seishin in North 
Kankyo Province, for utilization of the 
iron ore deposits in the vicinity of Mozan. 
Plants at Joshin for the manufacture of 
special steel by an electric process were 
recently completed by the Japan High 
Cycle Heavy Industry Co. and the Chosen 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer Co. A new iron 
and steel plant, which will employ rotary 
kilns in its steel manufacturing process, 
is in course of construction by the Chosen 
Riken Metals Co. at Jinsen. 
@ Hong Kong.—Stocks of iron and steel 
held in Hong Kong are reported to be 
low, with certain sizes of bars and sheets 
unobtainable only from the United 
States. 

The colony’s principal user of iron and 
steel is the shipbuilding industry. In 
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addition to the construction of ocean- 
going vessels, Hong Kong’s repair and 
drydocking facilities, local construction 
industry, and a number of small facto- 
ries, use substantial quantities of iron 
and steel. There is no local production, 
the colony’s entire consumption of iron 
and steel products being imported. 
High-grade tool steels and sheets of va- 
rious sizes and qualities are in demand. 

Despite a probable reduction in in- 
dustrial construction, the Hong Kong 
iron and steel trade anticipates greater 
imports during the remainder of 1941, 
because of activity in local shipyards and 
plans for enlarging facilities to permit 
construction of several additional 
freighters. Considering practical ces- 
sation of Australian iron and steel im- 
ports, it seems probable that the United 
States will be almost the sole supplier 
to this market in coming months. 

Effective May 14, 1941, the importation 
of iron and steel products into Hong 
Kong was prohibited except by import 
license. Orders already placed with 
American suppliers were not affected by 
the order. 


Leather and Products 


@ Argentina.—Shipments of hides and 
skins in general declined 12.5 percent in 
volume and 23.6 percent in value during 
the first quarter of 1941, compared with 
the same period in 1940. 

Exports of cattle hides declined from 
40,400 tons in the first 3 months of last 
year to 34,300 during the same period of 
1941; values declined from 35,689,000 to 
26,779,000 pesos, respectively. Exports of 
sheepskins rose slightly from 3,200 tons 
for the first 3 months of 1940 to 3,400 tons 
in the 1941 period but the total value 
declined from 1,614,000 to 1,435,000 pesos. 

Details of exports during the first quar- 
ter of the current year are shown in the 
following table: 

Number of Value in 


hides United 

and States 
skins currency 
Dry cattle hides. -.....-.-- 20, 525 $50, 534 
Dry calfskins ___..------ 34,500 41,395 
Dry goatskins- -------. .. 244, 906 94, 354 
Dry horsehides. ......-.- 9, 000 14, 952 
Dry sheepskins._......-- 350,399 206, 704 
Wet cattle hides._...-.- 354,851 1,872,779 
Wet calfskins-_----- ~—-s «=, OUD 17, 328 
Wet horsehides--------- 12, 138 46, 146 
Wet sheepskins------- .. 371, 278 136, 069 


@ British Malaya.—The Malayan export 
trade in tanning materials, at one time 
fairly important, has declined gradually 
over a period of years. The most impor- 
tant tanning substances now exported 
from Malaya are clutch, which is proc- 
essed from mangrove bark, and gambier. 
Exports of mangrove bark are insignifi- 
cant. The trade in tanning materials 
is largely entrepot in character, the prin- 
cipal sources being Sarawak, Brunei, 
North Borneo, Sumatra, and nearby 
Dutch Islands. 

Cutch imports during 1940 totaled 
4,172 tons, compared with 3,825 tons dure 
ing 1939. Some of the imported cutch 
is used locally for tanning leather and 
for dyeing fish nets. 
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Exports and reexports of cutch totaled 
3,754 tons during 1940, compared with 
4,519 tons during 1939. 

The cutch trade of British Malaya is 
controlled by two firms, one located in 
Singapore, the other at Sandakan. 

According to a representative of the 
Singapore firm, the export trade in cutch 
changed considerably during 1940 owing 
to conditions brought about by the war. 
The preponderance of shipments were to 
the United States, as shipping conditions 
and export controls prevented any great 
movement to European markets. Late 
in 1940 small quantities were exported 
to Suez. Japanese buyers were anxious 
to secure larger quantities but export 
controls limited the volume to Japan’s 
normal requirements during pre-war 
years. Small shipments were made to 
China, Hong Kong, and Indochina. Fairly 
large quantities of cutch are exported 
direct to the United States from Sanda- 
kan. Direct exports in 1939 were unof- 
ficially estimated at 2,604 tons, and in 
1940 at 3,672 tons. 

Imports of mangrove bark in 1940 to- 
taled 3,955 tons, compared with 2,228 
tons during 1939. Exports of mangrove 
bark in 1940 totaled 240 tons, compared 
with 299 tons during 1939. The princi- 
pal markets are Hong Kong and China. 
Most of the mangrove bark imported into 
British Malaya is consumed by the local 
tanners for tanning sole leather. 

Imports of the three varieties of gam- 
bier during 1940 were as follows: Block, 
299 tons; cube, 2,985 tons; and round, 
304 tons. Exports during 1940 were as 
follows: Block, 354 tons; cube, 3,796 
tons; and round, 260 tons. 

Imports of other tanning substances 

not elsewhere specified during 1940 to- 
taled 52 tons and exports amounted to 
14 tons. 
@ Canada.—During the first 4 months 
of 1941 Canada imported hides valued at 
$1,828,000 compared with receipts val- 
ued at $3,100,000 from January to April 
1940, inclusive, a decrease of 41 percent. 
Imports of unmanufactured leather dur- 
ing the 1941 period were valued at $1,- 
176,000, compared with $1,279,000 a year 
earlier. 

Exports of hides increased from $728,- 
000 during the first 4 months of 1940 
to $1,857,000 during the current year 
period. Unmanufactured leather exports 
during these periods declined from $4,- 
135,000, to $852,000, a decrease of approx- 
imately 82 percent. 

It will be noted that hide imports de- 
creased by 41 percent but that such ex- 
ports increased by about 150 percent, 
while unmanufactured leather imports, 
down by less than 9 percent, showed ex- 
port decreases of about 82 percent. 

Members of the trade state that im- 
ports originated principally in Latin- 
American countries and that exports 
were directed namely to British Empire 
countries, 

Canada.—The production of leather 
footwear in April amounted to 2,691,248 
pairs, an increase over the preceding 
month of 167,005 pairs, or 7 percent, and 


an increase over April 1940, of 505,120 
pairs, or 23 percent. 

The cumulative total for the 4 months 
ended April 30, 1941, was 9,332,440 pairs, 
compared with 8,781,974 pairs in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. The 1941 
figures are divided as follows: Footwear 
for women, 4,362,808 pairs, or 47 percent 
of the total output; for men, 3,008,664 
pairs, or 32 percent; for misses and chil- 
dren, 1,123,482 pairs, or 12 percent; for 
babies and infants, 436,633 pairs, or 5 
percent; and for boys and youths, 400,853 
pairs, or 4 percent. 

Statistics of the production of leather 
footwear in Canada in April 1941 are 
based on returns from the 216 factories 
listed as in operation during the month, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. The factories whose 
returns are included in the present re- 
port are located by provinces as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 2; New Brunswick, 4; Que- 
bec, 132; Ontario, 67; Manitoba, 3; 
Alberta, 1; and British Columbia, 7. 

Imports of footwear (exclusive of rub- 
ber goods) in April amounted to 65,071 
pairs, valued at $140,045, compared with 
83,039 pairs valued at $151,586 in April 
1940. The 1941 figures are divided as 
follows: Boots, shoes and slippers with 
leather uppers, 50,154 pairs valued at 
$129,883; boots and shoes, pegged or wire 
fastened, with unstitched soles, close 
edged, 579 pairs valued at $884; boots and 
shoes with felt uppers, 221 pairs valued 
at $89; and boots, shoes and slippers, ex- 
cept canvas, felt, rubber and leather, 
14,117 pairs valued at $9,189. The im- 
ports from the United Kingdom totaled 
5,061 pairs valued at $17,978; from the 
United States 53,240 pairs valued at 
$115,864; and from all other countries, 
combined, 6,770 pairs valued at $6,203. 

Exports of leather footwear of Cana- 

dian manufacture amounted to 54,793 
pairs valued at $81,399 in April 1941, 
compared with 37,198 pairs valued at 
$53,476 in April 1940. The 1941 total 
comprises the following items: Boots, 
shoes, and slippers with leather uppers, 
n. 0. p., 53,173 pairs, valued at $80,693; 
boots, shoes, and slippers, n. o. p. (except 
rubber, leather, and canvas), 973 pairs 
valued at $340; and moccasins and In- 
dian slippers, 647 pairs valued at $366. 
@ Paraguay.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract from Paraguay to the United States 
in May 1941 amounted to 3,423,352 
pounds valued at $74,439, compared with 
2,407,812 pounds valued at $60,000 dur- 
ing April. 
@ Peru.—tThe estimated production of 
raw hides and skins in Peru in April 
1941 was approximately 25,000 cattle- 
hides, 120,000 sheepskins, and 55,000 goat- 
skins. The production figures for the 
first 4 months of 1941 were 86,000, 470,- 
000, and 220,000 skins, respectively. 

Exports of hides and skins, based on 
preliminary customs statistics and con- 
version factors as reported by competent 
trade sources, were as follows during 
April 1941: Dry-cured, 7,082; dry-salted, 
562; and wet-salted, 1,683; total, 9,327 
hides. For the first 4 months of 1941 
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hide exports amounted to 17,863, 8,581, 
and 5,807, respectively, a total of 32,251. 
Exports of sheepskins totaled 1,650 in 
April (70,994 during the first 4 months 
of 1941), and goat and kidskins, 43,914 
(190,997 during the first 4 months of 
1941). 

The apparent stocks of cattlehides, as 

of May 1, 1941, numbered approximately 
15,540; of sheepskins 1,719,910; and of 
goat and kid skins 36,756. 
@ Union of South Africa—The wattle- 
bark industry of Natal in recent months 
has been faced with the curtailment of 
foreign markets, due to interrupted com- 
munications resulting from the war and 
governmental restrictions on exports to 
certain countries. The United States is 
taking only a small fraction of its pur- 
chases in 1937 and 1938. Exporters have 
discussed the prospects of regaining the 
American market by reducing prices, and 
are seeking to interest the Government 
in a move to subsidize producers. 


U. S. EXPORTS 


IRON ano STEEL 


(Scrap excepted) 


= gad: 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 100,000 GROSS TONS 


Lumber and Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood 
and softwood lumber (including boards, 
blanks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber, sawed railroad ties, and box shooks), 
logs, and hewn railroad ties for the first 
4 months of 1941 totaled 289,075 M board 
feet, a decrease of 11.4 percent as com- 
pared with 326,174 M feet for the first 4 
months of 1940. 

Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 257,581 M board feet, a 
decrease of 7.9 percent from the 279,585 
M feet in 1940; exports of logs and hewn 
timber (including railroad ties) totaled 
31,494 M feet, as against 46,589 M feet 
in 1940, a decrease of 32.4 percent. 

Exports of sawn softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
153,970 M feet (216,706 in 1940). This 
group consisted principally of Douglas 
fir; southern pine; spruce; white, pon- 
derosa, and sugar pine; redwood; hem- 
lock; cedar, and cypress. Cedar, cypress, 
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and hemlock were the only species show- 


‘ ing gains. 


Sawn-hardwood exports. (including 
flooring, but excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 42,859 M feet for the 
first 4 months of 1941 (36,214 in 1940). 

Softwood-log exports for the first 4 
months of 1941 totaled 20,836 M feet 
(28,435 in 1940); hardwood-log exports, 
5,234 M feet (12,279 in 1940). 

Other exports for the first 4 months 
of 1941 were hewn railroad ties, totaling 
5,424 M feet (5,875 in 1940); sawn rail- 
road ties, 22,059 M feet (5,646 in 1940); 
and box shooks 38,693 M feet (21,019 in 
1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases), for the first 
4 months of 1941 totaled 353,077 M feet 
(254,651 in 1940), a gain of 38.6 percent. 
Of this amount, logs (hardwood and soft- 
wood) accounted for 59,629 M feet (67,- 
795 in 1940) ; softwood lumber, 250,857 M 
feet (154,126 in 1940), a gain of 62.8 per- 
cent; hardwood lumber and sawed cab- 
inet woods, 40,448 M feet (31,205 in 
1940); the latter item showed a gain of 
29.6 percent. 

During the first 4 months of 1941, 

spruce was the most important species 
imported; the total was 102,228 M feet 
(76,462 in 1940). Imports of fir and 
hemlock combined totaled 85,999 M feet 
(30,530 in 1940), and imports of pine 
amounted to 39,367 M feet (30,693 in 
1940). 
@ British Honduras—rThe United States 
market for mahogany logs has continued 
to improve, and new exploitation licenses 
were issued during the first quarter of 
1941. The weather was favorable, and 
logs were extracted satisfactorily. The 
use of tractor-operated bulldozers on 
roads used for camion haulage has in 
several Crown-license areas greatly in- 
creased the speed of extraction on long 
hauls, and speeds up to 25 to 30 miles an 
hour can now be attained. 

Exports of mahogany logs during the 

first quarter of 1941 amounted to 4,939 
cubic feet valued at $4,741: mahogany 
lumber, 131,733 cubic feet valued at $159,- 
886. No mahogany logs were exported 
during the first quarter of 1940, but ex- 
ports of mahogany lumber for that period 
amounted to 5,725 cubic feet valued at 
$5,737. 
@ Canada.—tIn the Province of Quebec, 
1,084 sawmills in operation in 1939 em- 
ployed over 15,000 workmen and showed a 
total production of 663,293,000 feet of 
lumber. Other than lumber, production 
included 401,000,000 shingles, 27,000,000 
laths, 67,000,000 feet of veneer and ply- 
wood, and 515,410 railroad ties. 

Timber valued at more than $4,000,000 
was lost in forest fires in the Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec Province during 
May 1941. An aerial survey showed at 
least 80 square miles ravaged near St. 
Donat and St. Michel. 

@ Ceylon—Imports of tea chests of all 
types in 1940 totaled approximately 
2,500,000. Plywood chests are manufac- 





tured locally, but Ceylon looks to outside 
sources, chiefly the United States and 
Canada, for the bulk of its plywood- 
shook supply. 

Local production of chests has in- 
creased sharply since the outbreak of 
the war. It is understood that 30 per- 
cent of the chests used for the exporta- 
tion of Ceylon produce are of local man- 
ufacture. Chests made of native woods 
are similar to the “momis” of Japan. 

A Government-owned and operated 
plywood factory which is expected to 
start operations in July will utilize local 
woods in the manufacture of chests. The 
annual productive capacity of the fac- 
tory is estimated at 375,000 chests. 

Plywood for tea chests was imported 
prior to the war, largely from Baltic 
countries; a small proportion came from 
Japan. With the cutting off of Baltic 
supplies, plywood for this purpose was 
imported from the United States and 
Canada. 

Importation of “momi” chests from 
Japan has also increased. The volume 
of importations of Japanese plywood 
chests, however, changed but little. 
“Momi” chests are less expensive than 
plywood chests, but have certain draw- 
backs, such as bulkiness for shipping, 
fragility, and the ease with which tea 
can be pilfered from them. Importation 
of plywood for chests from Australia, 
noticeable in the early part of the war, 
has discontinued, and Japan currently 
appears to be having difficulty in supply- 
ing “momi” chests. 

Current prices for the best chests are 
considerably higher than for pre-war 
Baltic plywood chests. The rise in price 
is due in part to higher freight and in- 
surance rates and to increased cost of 
materials. 

Ceylon.—Approximately 200,000 re- 
placement ties are used each year by 
the railway in Ceylon, which is govern- 
ment-owned and operated. These ties 
come normally from Australia and Can- 
ada. Imports of railroad ties in 1940 
totaled 24,288 tons, in comparison with 
8,106 tons in 1939. 

Efforts have been made recently to 
increase local production of railroad ties. 
Plans include erection of a seasoning 
shed at the Ratmalana Railway work- 
shops and installation of a creosote plant 
for the treatment of Ceylon softwoods to 
enable their utilization as railroad ties. 

Under the defense (control of im- 
ports) regulations, railroad ties may be 
imported into Ceylon from Empire coun- 
tries only, exclusive of Canada. 


@ China.—Organization of an Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Bureau at Canton by 
the Japanese-sponsored Kwantung Pro- 
vincial regime in November 1940 is in- 
dicative of interest in the promotion of 
agriculture in occupied areas of South 
China. The new bureau corresponds to 
the still-existing Agriculture and For- 
estry Bureau of the Kwantung Provincial 
government at Shiuchow. Little appar- 
ently has yet been done by the bureau 
in the way of afforestation. 
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@ Cuba.—Imports of lumber into Cuba 
from all sources during the first quarter 
of 1941 totaled 8,588 M board feet 
(United States share 8,397), compared 
with 9,909 M board feet (United States 
9,818) for the like period of 1940, a de- 
crease Of slightly over 13 percent. 

The greater proportion of the decrease 
in imports was accounted for by smaller 
entries of yellow pine from the United 
States, which normally comprise approx- 
imately 80 percent of total lumber im- 
ports. A combination of factors ac- 
counted for this decline, including de- 
creased consumption by sugar mills, 
increase in domestic output of lumber, 
heavier entries of Bahama pine, and 
growing use Of native hardwoods and 
cedar for door jambs, window frames, 
and interior house fittings. 

The marked diminution in demand for 
imported veneer, used to a considerable 
extent in the manufacture of vegetable 
crates and boxes, was due to the decrease 
in exports of vegetables during the first 
quarter. Imported maple, used princi- 
pally in the production of heels for shoes, 
has been displaced to some extent by 
tupelo. Demand for tupelo, however, 
required largely for outside containers, 
has in turn been adversely affected by 
decreased exports of Cuban tobacco and 
products, as well as by increased compe- 
tition from the domestic cardboard con- 
tainer industry. 

Decreases in imports of other types of 
lumber, including Douglas fir, sugar pine, 
cypress, and cottonwood, were minor, and 
were such as result from normal varia- 
tions in demand. 

Beech, used widely in production of 
shoe forms, and plywood—which is gain- 
ing wider acceptance among the trade 
in the manufacture of bus bodies, in- 
terior partitions, and for concrete-con- 
struction purposes—were the only two 
varieties of United States lumber showing 
increased entries during the first quarter 
of 1941. 

The following compilation of entries 
of various kinds of lumber into Cuba is 
based on figures from unofficial sources. 


Lumber Imports Into Cuba 





January January- 


Species March March 

1941 1940 
From United States: \f board feet M board feet 
Yellow ping 7, OS6 &, 248 
Sap gum and tupelo-- 978 | 992 
Veneer 261 102 
Maple | 29 106 
Plywood | 33 10 

Beech 10 satin ‘a 7 
Douglas fir (spars 4 
Sugar pine 19 
Cypress 2 
Cottonwood 15 
Total 8, 397 9, 818 

From Bahamas 

Yellow pine 191 91 
Total &, SSS 9, 909 





With unusually low stocks on hand, 
heavier imports for replacement purposes 
may be expected soon, especially if any 
indication of an upward price movement 
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should develop. Limited stimulation of 
lumber imports will probably also result 
from extension (from March 25, for 
another 6 months) of the so-called Ley 
de Alquileres (Rent Adjustment Law), 
which has heretofore served as the basis 
for an expanded rate of building activity. 
Of greater importance, however, are in- 
dications that the sugar mills are again 
interested in undertaking large-scale re- 
pair and construction work as a result 
of somewhat improved prospects for the 
industry. 


@ India.—Imports of Douglas fir in 1940 
exceeded those of 1939 by about 65 per- 
cent—totaling 7,060 long tons compared 
with 4,200 in 1939. Large orders were 
placed during the first half of 1940 to 
meet heavy demand for military pur- 
poses and possible further price in- 
creases. Stocks arrived slowly owing to 
lack of shipping space and the lumber 
strike in the United States in October 
and November 1940. At the close of 
1940, stocks were low. Dealers have been 
unable to obtain offers from American 
suppliers, and teak has been used to some 
extent as a substitute. The use of teak 
for ships’ decks has increased recently; 
but as this species is usually available 
only in short lengths, it is not well suited 
for shoring, piling, and pattern making. 
India.—The bulk of the plywood pro- 
duction of the two factories in Assam is 
used in the manufacture of tea chests. 
Output of these plants increased con- 
siderably during 1940. Annual produc- 
tive capacity of the two is reported 
around 9,000,000 square feet of three-ply 
wood. A factory at Cawnpore, estab- 
lished in 1939, also engages in tea-chest 
production and turns out plywood and 
laminated wood for paneling and other 
construction uses. Several other new 
plants were reported to have commenced 
operations during 1940, but little infor- 
mation is available concerning their ac- 
tivities. 
@ Union of South Africa—Lumber im- 
porters have resorted to the expedient of 
chartering vessels to bring in United 
States and Canadian lumber, since ordi- 
nary cargo space has not been available. 
A large part of the demand has been for 
Government account, but inquiries have 
also been received from the mines on the 
Rand. The farming community, which 
has been exceptionally quiet for some 
time, is showing more activity. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


United States exports of farm imple- 
ments and machinery totaled $8,345,145 
in April of this year which were 17 per- 
cent below the $10,013,391 reported a 
year earlier. 

Practically all classes making up the 
trade shared in the decline, particularly 
wheel tractors, which recorded a drop of 
44 percent. 

In the first 4 months of the year, how- 
ever, aggregate exports of such products, 


reported at $26,186,518, were approxi- 
mately the same as the $26,714,268 ex- 
ported in the corresponding months of 
1940. 

Tillage implement exports in April 
were valued at $743,554, 24 percent be- 
low the April 1940 shipments valued at 
$978,516. Exports of plows dropped to 
$299,355 from $315,637 and harrows to 
$80,808 from $98,887 during these pe- 
riods. Exports of other classes of tillage 
implements in April of this year com- 
pared with April 1940 were as follows: 
Cultivators, $83,933 ($85,274); planters, 
$80,808 ($71,090); drills and seeders, 
$27,823 ($88,676) ; and other cultivating 
implements and parts, $170,827 
($318,952). 

United States exports of tractors, parts 
and accessories, were valued at $6,561,683 
in April, a decline of more than 16 per- 
cent from the April 1940 figure of $7,- 
861,117. Shipments of wheel tractors 
dropped to $2,364,340 from $4,192,950 a 
year earlier; exports of tracklaying trac- 
tors of the carburetor type declined to 
$376,234 from $758,918; but shipments of 
the fuel injection type tracklaying trac- 
tors advanced to $1,889,537 from $1,649,- 
890. Foreign sales of tractor parts and 
accessories in April were valued at $1,- 
900,635, a 50 percent increase over the 
April 1940 total of $1,259,359. 


Exports of used tractors are shown 
separately for the first time in 1941, ship- 
ments in April totaling $30,937. 


Harvesting machinery exports in April 
totaled $486,398—only slightly below the 
comparable trade in April 1940, which 
amounted to $500,438. Only two classes 
showed increased shipments in April, 
combines were up to $217,439 from $195,- 
751 in April of last year, and hayrakes 
and tedders rose to $14,601 from $4,862. 
The remaining classes of harvesting ma- 
chinery recorded decreased shipments, 
when compared with April 1940 exports, 
as follows: Mowers, except lawn mowers, 
$32,674 ($39,053) ; lawn mowers, $13,277 
($32,306); grain harvesters, $24,393 
($41,872); and other harvesting ma- 
chinery and parts $184,014 ($186,594). 


Miscellaneous types of farm imple- 
ments and machinery were shipped 
abroad to the value of $553,510 in April 
compared with $673,320 a year ago. 
Larger exports compared with April 1940 
were registered in the following classes: 
Dairy equipment, $118,834 ($41,251); 
windmills and parts, $68,018 ($54,111); 
and hay presses, $27,886 ($15,253). Re- 
duced shipments were recorded in the 
following classes: See separators, $99,- 
368 ($185,214); feed cutters and grind- 
ers, $23,555 ($24,766) ; beekeeping equip- 
ment, $1,760 ($10,083); poultry equip- 
ment, $15,544 ($41,205); sprayers and 


dusters, $47,304 ($96,208); and other 
farm equipment and parts, $151,241 
($205,229). 
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Motion Pictures and 
Equipment 


@ Australia—Four Australian-made 
feature motion picture films were ex- 
ported during 1940, which is one less 
than the average of the last 7 years. 
The existence of quota legislation in some 
States and the financial guarantees of 
one State have not succeeded in increas- 
ing Australian feature production, but 
substantial progress is expected when 
normal conditions again prevail. 

In past years the United Kingdom has 
been practically the only export market 
for Australian-produced feature films, 
the Australian films having qualified dur- 
ing several years as quota pictures in the 
United Kingdom. One film was exported 
to the United States in 1940. 

During 1940, 473 motion picture fea- 
ture films were imported, of which 403 
were supplied from the United States, 62 
from the United Kingdom, and 8 from 
other countries. In 1939 receipts from 
these sources were 400, 76, and 22, 
respectively. 

Of the 403 feature films imported from 
the United States, 338 were passed by the 
censor without alterations, 55 were passed 
with eliminations, and 10 were rejected. 
Of the 62 features imported from the 
United Kingdom, 43 were passed in their 
entirety, 17 were passed with elimina- 
tions, and 2 were rejected. Of the 8 
feature films imported from other coun- 
tries, none was rejected entirely, but 3 
were passed only after eliminations had 
been made. 

Advertising of motion pictures is be- 

ing maintained on a much higher stand- 
ard than formerly. There have been 
only two appeals against the rejection of 
advertising matter in the last 7 years. 
About 125,000 separate items of imported 
publicity, such as posters, stills and press 
books, pass through the censorship every 
year. 
@ India.—March receipts at Calcutta 
motion picture theaters were the low- 
est in months and at least 20 percent 
below those of a year earlier. This is 
due, according to exhibitors, to the rather 
ordinary character of films shown during 
the month, and the increasing tension 
resulting from disturbing political de- 
velopments in the Far East. Several 
practice black-outs have been held in 
Calcutta, and lighting restrictions ap- 
parently for the duration of the war have 
been made effective. Under the new reg- 
ulations business houses, including the- 
aters, are no longer allowed to illuminate 
advertising signs at night. 

India.—As a result of intervention by 
the Government of India, it is reported 
that the difficulties recently experienced 
by distributors of Indian motion picture 
films with the censorship authorities in 
Irag have been overcome. A recent Gov- 
ernment report in this connection states 
that experience has shown that a good 
modern Indian picture can do two or 
three times as much business as a good 
English film in Iraq. It adds that the 
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Iraq Government does not encourage 


. Indian films of the “legendary” and 


“magic” types. 

India.—The Government of Bengal has 
appropriated 60,000 rupees to be spent 
on the production of educational motion 
picture films in the year ending March 
31, 1942. The leading film producers in 
and around Calcutta have been asked to 
furnish quotations on the production of 
such films in 16 and 35 millimeter sizes. 
The subjects to be covered will relate to 
public health, industries, agriculture, the 
cooperative movement, irrigation, edu- 
cation, temperance, construction of roads 
and related themes. 

@ South Africa.—Motion-picture films 
are being used successfully in connection 
with military instruction in South Africa, 
according to recent reports. This form 
of visual education covers a wide field, 
such as illustrating the proper method of 
landing airplanes, instruction in com- 
plex mechanical operations, and aerial 
photography, machine-gun, and artillery 
training. The recently organized Union 
Defense Films Unit, a Government 
agency, is producing the films. One of 
the most successful films was a record, in 
color, of the biggest field maneuvers ever 
held in South Africa and is said to con- 
tain exceptional scenic shots of general 
interest. 

@ Straits Settlements—During the first 
quarter of 1941, 10 motion-picture films 
were banned from exhibition. Seven of 
these films were of United States origin 
and the reasons for banning were exces- 
Sive gun play and gangster themes. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Egypt.—Because of the sharp decline 
in the demand from the United States, 
partly as a result of the high prices, the 
total quantity of beeswax exported from 
Egypt during 1940 is believed to have de- 
clined 50 percent, much smaller than in 
1939. In that year the total quantity ex- 
ported amounted to 195,000 kilograms 
gross, valued at £E22,000 (1 Egyptian 
pound was valued at $4.55 in 1939). 

@ Mezxico—Production of naval stores 
in the Durango area was low throughout 
May 1941, as a result of the continued 
cOol weather. It is reported that pro- 
duction of rosin amounted to 90 metric 
tons of IK MN & W G grades, and ap- 
proximately 10,000 gallons of turpentine. 

Sales of rosin are reported to have 
amounted to 32 tons, all domestic, at 100 
pesos per ton. No sales of turpentine 
were reported during the month. 

It is estimated that 565 tons of rosin, 
principally I K MN & W G grades, and 
24,000 gallons of turpentine were on hand 
at the end of May. (The average pur- 
chasing rate of exchange for the month 
was 4.83 pesos to the $1.) 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ The metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, has purchased 100,000 long tons of 
concentrated zinc ores from the Aguilar 





mine in Argentina. These ores, which 
have a recoverable zinc content of about 
42,500 long tons, will be shipped to the 
United States in order to assure an ade- 
quate supply of raw material for the ex- 
panded zinc smelting facilities in this 
country. The entire supply is said to be 
available now in stocks on hand in Ar- 
gentina. Prior to the outbreak of the 
European war, this material was smelted 
in Europe. 

@ Cuba—As a result of increased United 
States demand, development of Cuba’s 
manganese deposits is being sharply ac- 
celerated. Production of manganese ore 
in Oriente Province, the leading produc- 
ing area, is estimated to have reached a 
total of 20,000 tons during the month 
of April. The manganese ore concen- 
tration plant in El Cristo, operated by 
the Cuban Mining Co., is said to be the 
largest in the world, producing about 360 
tons of 50 percent manganese a day. 
Many Cuban firms and individuals are 
exploiting manganese deposits, the ag- 
gregate output of which is said to ap- 
proximate that of the monthly produc- 
tion of the Cuban Mining Co. In 
addition to the output of the Oriente 
Province, manganese ore is also produced 
in the Provinces of Pinar del Rio and 
Las Villas. It is reported that consider- 
ation is being given to the erection of a 
concentrating plant in the latter prov- 
ince. Manganese mines are also oper- 
ated in the Guanayara area of Trinidad. 
@ Iran—A copper refinery is being 
built in Iran at Ghaniabad, in the vicin- 
ity of Tehran. It was reported early in 
February that negotiations were under 
way for the purchase of equipment from 
an American firm. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Bolivia—A Bolivian firm is seeking 
outlets in the United States for Bolivian 
asbestos; it is now exporting between 25 
and 30 metric tons to Japan annually. 
The type and quality of the asbestos are 
not Known to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, but it is understood 
that the product is quoted at $125 a 
metric ton, f. 0. b. Arica. 
@ Brazil.—Exports of rock crystal from 
Brazil in 1940 totaled 1,103,021 kilograms, 
valued at 27,862,942 milreis (average 
value of milrei in 1940 was about 5 
cents), according to official Brazilian 
trade returns. Great Britain was the 
leading destination, taking 522,442 kilo- 
grams, followed by Japan with 446,926, 
the United States 60,863, Germany 36,- 
099, Italy 34,715, Canada 1,000, France 
776, and China 200 kilograms. 
@ Canada.—The kaolin deposits at Lac 
Remi, Amherst Township, Quebec Prov- 
ince, owned by the Canadian China Clay, 
Ltd., are being financed to the extent of 
$1,250,000 by the Noranda Mines, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. The Ca- 
nadian China Clay, Ltd., was organized 
in 1912 to continue development work 
which was begun in 1911. 

Canadian supplies of kaolin have in 
the past come chiefly from Cornwall, 
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England, and have amounted to as much 
as 64,000 tons annually. The laid-down 
price in Canada of the British clay is 
said to have been from $18 to $19 a ton. 
It is estimated that when the develop- 
ment company is in full operation the 
finished product can be supplied at $12.50 
a ton. 

Canada.—The magnesetic dolomite 
deposit in Kilmar, Grenville Township, 
Argenteuil County, Quebec Province, has 
become an important factor in the pro- 
motion of an essential war material. 
This obscure Canadian mineral deposit, 
although discovered in 1900, was not ex- 
ploited until Austrian supplies of mag- 
nesite became difficult to obtain in 1914— 
production increased from 358 tons in 
that year to 52,434 tons in 1918. 

Recent scientific discoveries have found 
the high content of lime of the mineral 
to be an asset rather than a drawback 
for refractory purposes. Experiments 
conducted by the National Research 
Council and certain Canadian firms are 
said to have resulted in the conversion of 
the lime into a new chemical which gives 
longer life to the furnace lining as well 
as greater ease of application. It is 
said that at least 30 new refractory 
products have been created with this par- 
ticular type of magnesitic dolomite. 
Large supplies of the material are re- 
ported to have already been shipped to 
Great Britain. 

e@ Honduras—Magnesite deposits are 
reported to have been discovered re- 
cently in Honduras. The report of the 
Research Department of the Tela Rail- 
road Co. at La Lime, shows a MgO con- 
tent of 77.6 percent, and complete 
solubility in acid. The property is ap- 
parently open for development; avail- 
able details will be supplied upon request. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ British West Indies——April produc- 
tion of copra was estimated at 500,000 
pounds and the number of coconuts at 
1,000,000. Exports of copra in March 
amounted to 4,000 hundredweight and 
coconuts to 186,770 nuts. Prices, under 
Government control, are held at $2.30 
per 100 pounds for copra, and $12 per 
thousand for coconuts. 

@ Japan.—Most of the oil used for frying 
in Japan is produced from Manchurian 
soya beans. The supply has decreased 
considerably of late, and as the prefer- 
ence is given to business establishments, 
it is difficult for households to obtain 
sufficient oil. Plans are being studied by 
the Government to distribute soya-bean 
oil to households by a rationing system, 
and, according to the Japanese press, the 
situation is expected to improve. 

@ Manchuria—aAlthough trade opinion 
indicates that the 1941 soybean acreage 
will be smaller than in 1940, and there 
is small demand for soybean seed loans, 
authorities are earmarking 30,000,000 
Manchurian yuan for soybean contract 
bounties, indicating their hope of col- 
lecting 30,000,000 metric tons of beans 
from the coming harvest. Weather con- 
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ditions continue favorable, although Har- 
bin reports that a cold spring delayed 
sowings of all crops by almost 3 weeks. 


The Soybean Monopoly contracted to 
deliver to Dairen millers by the end of 
June 600,000 metric tons of beans, but 
by the end of May only 369,000 tons had 
been delivered. Deliveries during April 
and May amounted to about 31,000 tons 
each month. 


May 1941 Dairen soybean cake pro- 
duction totaled 844,000 pieces of 61 
pounds each, compared with 836,000 
pieces in April. At the end of May there 
were 43,000 metric tons of beans and 17,- 
000 tons of cakes on the Dairen docks 
awaiting shipment. 

Manchuria.—A 20 percent increase in 
1941 perilla seed production is predicted 
by Manchurian agricultural authorities, 
on the basis of a recently completed in- 
vestigation. 


No perilla oil has been exported to 

the United States since April. This in- 
dicates that the Dairen mills failed to 
receive further supplies of seeds for the 
total production of 900 metric tons of 
oil previously believed obtainable, or that 
the monopoly is retaining oil for another 
purpose. 
@ Philippine Islands—The copra market 
was strong in June with trading confined 
to speculators. Manila mills are still re- 
luctant to advance quotations. Prices in 
Manila were 8.50 to 10 pesos nominal, 
in Cebu 7.90 to 8.50 nominal, in Legaspi 
7.50 to 8.50, in Hondagua 8.75 to 9.75. 

Copra arrivals at Manila amounted to 
107,200 sacks; at Cebu 61,100 sacks. 
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Paints and Pigments 


@ Canada.—Production (producers’ 
sales) in Canada of iron oxides and 
ochres, crude and refined, totaled 9,979 
short tons valued at $111,874 during 1940 
compared with 6,015 short tons worth 
$88,418 in 1939. Of the 1940 output, 9,- 
603 short tons valued at $107,926 came 
from properties in the province of Que- 
bec, and the rest of 376 tons, represented 
crude material shipped from deposits 
located in British Columbia. 

Imports of oxides and ochers amounted 
to 5,018 tons valued at $1,108,290 in 1940 
compared with 4,721 tons valued at $1,- 
011,800 in 1939. Exports were 4,913 tons 
valued at $342,988 in 1940 and 2,622 tons 
valued at $178,320 in 1939. 





A total of 882 tons of iron oxide pig- 
ments valued at $80,274 and 523 tons of 
ochres, siennas, and umbers valued at 
$46,134 were utilized in the manufacture 
of paint products during 1939. 


@ Nicaragua.—Primarily because of the 
marked reduction in imports of ready- 
mixed paints, total receipts of pigments, 
paints and varnishes into Nicaragua 
amounted to only $33,300 in 1940. For- 
merly Germany was the chief competitor 
of the United States, supplying about 25 
percent of the trade. In 1940, however, 
Germany disappeared from the market 
and the United States furnished 87 per- 
cent of the total. Great Britain was the 
other leading supplier. 

Ready-mixed paints are the most im- 
portant products imported and these 
accounted for $14,100 in 1940. Cold- 
water paints were valued at $3,300 and 
chemical pigments, $6,400. 

The reasons for the comparatively 
small size of the Nicaraguan market are 
the low level of the commercial turn-over 
the simple character of Nicaraguan hous- 
ing, and the large use of domestically 
produced lime. Calcimine is the princi- 
pal outside paint on city houses; houses 
outside the cities usually are not painted. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Japan—wWartime conditions in Japan 
have affected the paper industry to only 
a moderate degree, according to the local 
press. The industry is represented as 
being almost self-sufficient with respect 
to supplies of wood pulp. 

Production of machine-made paper by 
companies affiliated with the Japan 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association showed 
an increase of 2.2 percent during the first 
quarter of 1941, compared with a year 
earlier. Sales by these companies dur- 
ing the 1941 quarter aggregated 239,954 
short tons, an increase of 3.8 percent over 
the first quarter of 1940. 

The Japan Export Printing Paper 
Manufacturing Company was recently 
organized by Japanese manufacturers. 
This unit aims to control the manufac- 
ture of all printing paper for export. A 
head office is maintained at Kobe, a 
branch at Osaka, and agencies in several 
other cities. 


@ Venezuela.—Importations of duty free 
newsprint into Venezuela declined from 
4,320,710 kilograms in 1939 to 3,315,480 
last year. During both years the greater 
part of the total came from Canada and 
the United States. In 1939, the United 
States supplied 2,369,720 kilograms of 
such paper, or almost 55 percent of the 
total. In 1940, Canada supplied 1,645,992 
kilograms, or almost 50 percent of the 
total while the share of the United States 
declined to 1,429,249 kilograms, or 
approximately 43 percent of the total. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Argentina.—Production of petroleum 
and derivatives during March and April 
1941, according to data provided by the 
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Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, are 
shown in the following tabulation: 


[Cubic meters *] 














Product Mar. 1941 | Apr. 1941 
| 

Domestic petroleum, proc- 

La a eee 298, 215 278, 114 
Imported petroleum, proc- 

Stiesicialertegncs tis feel noe: cb aiaietsioirn 37, 275 49, 851 
| | aa a Oh a ‘ 129, 605 119, 030 
ae eee 26, 248 32, 253 
ee A OS 6, 999 9, 065 
SS Te eres 6, 450 5,905 
ee A ae 6, 790 4, 755 
Gasoline 2S SE ee 106, 974 | 102, 853 
Ne ee 12, 994 15, 975 
Aviation gasoline______- ae 1,021 | 1, 136 
et ee 538 | 526 
SESE 901 701 
Tractor fuel__......... sates 7, 323 | 6, 870 
EEE 383 | 282 
| ee Teo eee oe Eee 
Petroleum coke_-.---...-.---- 5, 593 | 5, 585 
Ue 9,073,452 | 10,910, 501 
Other products_-_- : = 8,950 10, 167 
Other refined byproducts_____| 4, 988 9, 969 
Other byproducts. _-...........|.------- ae; Se = 


SS aaa ae 
SE Seer 





1 The cubic meter equals 6.29 barrels. 


@ Canada.—Stricter control over the pe- 
troleum products industry of Canada, 
and over the retail sale of motor fuel and 
lubricating oils was recently inaugurated. 

Under the new order, a dealer wishing 
to make a change in distributor must 
inform his present connection, giving the 
name of the proposed new distributor. 
The dealer must make a statutory dec- 
laration certifying that the proposed dis- 
tributor has not “offered, promised, given 
or provided in any manner any money, 
property, loan of money or property, gift, 
concession or other benefit of any kind, 
including any special price concession,” 
to induce the dealer to make the new dis- 
tributor connection. 

The order—like its predecessors—pro- 
vides that no additional pumps or equip- 
ment for the storage or dispensing of 
motor vehicle fuels can be installed in a 
dealer’s or a distributor’s station. How- 
ever, dealers and distributors may rc- 
place existing pumps and storage tanks. 
Equipment used for the storage, sale or 
dispensing of motor fuel and lubricants 
can be purchased only from a vendor 
approved by the Oil Controller, who has 
issued a list of such vendors. 

Before a distributor can buy any 
equipment, he must furnish the equip- 
ment vendor with a certificate giving full 
particulars of the anticipated purchase. 
As a further check, the dealer must also 
supply the vendor with a certificate of 
assurance that the distributor supplying 
the motor fuel used in the new equip- 
ment “has not made any loan, gift or 
concession, or provided any benefit or as- 
sistance of any kind or in any manner 
for the purpose of enabling or procuring 
the purchases” of the equipment. 

In order that no additional sales out- 
lets for gasoline and lubricating oils will 
be opened, a “Landlord’s Undertaking” 
is provided. This form provides that if 
a landlord is at present renting property 
to a tenant who sells motor fuel and 
lubricants, and that tenant is given per- 
mission by the Oil Controller to move to 
other premises, the landlord at the orig- 
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inal outlet certifies that the premises will 
not be used for the sale of gasoline and 
lubricating oils. 
@ Venezuela—Petroleum _ produc- 
tion during April 1941 increased to 2,- 
512,770 metric tons, from 2,392,104 tons 
in the preceding month. A total of 479,- 
867 tons of crude petroleum was refined 
in Venezuela during April, or slightly less 
than the 504,699 tons recorded in March. 
Stocks of crude petroleum on April 30, 
1941, stood at 1,438,227 tons, compared 
with stocks of 1,399,003 tons on March 
31, 1941. April exports of crude petro- 
leum reached 1,938,173 tons, a slight de- 
cline compared with March shipments 
of 1,983,524 tons. 


Radio 


@ Canada.—The number of licensed ra- 
dio receivers increased 8 percent in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, to 
1,454,717. 

@ Newfoundland.—Radio sales are ex- 
pected to increase during the summer 
and autumn, as fishing boats and coastal 
steamers are stocking small battery sets. 
The arrival of large numbers of defense 
workers is also increasing demands. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—The Sudan 
Government Railways reported the fol- 
lowing rolling stock in operation at the 
close of 1940: 106 main line steam loco- 
motives; 34 shunting locomotives of 
which 31 were steam; 1 Diesel and 2 
Diesel electric; 202 passenger cars; and 
2,461 freight cars. Delivery of 4 new 
0-6-0 type steam shunting locomotives 
is expected shortly. 

@ Canada.—The Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission added 50 modern 
streamline cars to its equipment in 1940. 
In view of the rapid increase in traffic, 60 
additional units of the same type were 
ordered from the United States for de- 
livery before the winter of 1941-42. The 
addition of these cars will increase the 
fleet of modern streamline cars to 250. 
@ Chile—tThe rolling stock of the Fer- 
rocarriles del Estado (Chilean State 
Railways), which is comprised of the 
Northern and Southern Sections, in- 
cludes the following: 709 locomotives of 
which 43 are electric, 753 passenger cars, 
150 motor rail cars, 112 baggage cars, and 
9,982 freight cars. New equipment ac- 
quired since 1937 consisted of 7 locomo- 
tives, 27 passenger cars including 24 mo- 
tor rail cars, and 27 freight cars. 

The other government-owned railways 
have the following equipment in opera- 
tion: 64 locomotives, 74 passenger cars, 
16 motor rail cars, and 604 freight cars 
including 48 tank cars. New rolling 
stock purchased by these lines since 1937 
consisted of 7 locomotives, 2 passenger 
cars and 21 motor rail cars. 

Rolling stock of privately owned rail- 
ways consists of the following: 173 loco- 
motives, 115 passenger cars, 24 motor 
rail cars, and 4,077 freight cars including 
366 tank cars. The main street rail- 





ways have the following equipment in 
operation: 2 locomotives, 366 passenger 
cars, 3 freight cars, 160 trailers, and 81 
motorcars. 

@ China.—Materials used in the con- 
struction of the Tehsien-Shihmen rail- 
way were drawn mostly from Japanese 
army stocks. The line connects 
Shihmen (Shihchiachwang) on the 
Peking-Hankow line and Tehsien on the 
Tientsin-Pukow line. Its length is ap- 
proximately 200 kilometers (about 125 
miles). Construction work was started 
on June 15 and completed November 15, 
1940. 

The branch line of the Tientsin- 
Pukow line from Lincheng to Taierch- 
wang has been extended about 20 miles 
southward to Chaotun on the Lung-Hai 
line. This extension was completed on 
April 4, 1940, and is believed to have been 
constructed under the auspices of the 
Japanese army. 

The Poshan-Patow Light Railway line 
was constructed by the Tsinan Railway 
Administration and completed on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941. It connects Poshan and 
Patowchen and is about 6 miles in length. 

It is reported that plans have been 

made to extend the Tehsien-Shihmen 
line from Tehsien to Chowtsun on the 
Kiaochow-Tsinan line, but no surveying 
or other preliminary work has been 
reported up to the present. 
@ Peru.—Tenders for the construction 
of a railroad between the new port of 
Matarani and the La Joya station of the 
Southern Railway of Peru have been re- 
quested, according to a resolution dated 
May 31, 1941. The resolution stipulates 
that the contract will be awarded to one 
contractor but the purchase of steel rails 
and wooden ties will be the subject of 
separate bids. Domestic ties will be 
given preference over foreign materials. 
e U.S. S. R.—In the 1941 State plan, 
considerable attention is given to the de- 
velopment of Soviet rail transport. Rail- 
roads will receive 6,500,000,000 rubles 
(about $1,226,415,000) for capital invest- 
ments in 1941, or 55 percent more than 
in 1940. A substantial proportion of 
these funds is to be spent for repairs to 
the existing tracks and rolling stock. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Spain.—Household refrigerators are 
being constructed almost entirely from 
materials and parts available in Spain 
by two firms in Barcelona. Difficulty 
has been encountered in obtaining ther- 
mostats and tungsten contact points. 
Use is now being made of silver con- 
tacts. 

The Industrial Frigorifica Espanola 
has produced 200 refrigerators at an 
average rate of 60 units per month. The 
market appears to be able to absorb 
readily all that can be produced. A 5- 
cubic-foot model, the only size being 
manufactured, sells for 6,500 pesetas. 

“Anglo-Espanola de Electricidad,” Av. 
Jose Antonio 525, Barcelona, expected to 
produce 200 units during 1940, but was 
not able to maintain its schedule. The 
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mechanical units have been completed 
for this initial quantity and cabinets will 
be delivered in the near future. The 200 
units will be completed during the sum- 
mer of 1941, according to the company’s 
present schedule and plans are maturing 
for the production of 500 additional units 
during the coming winter. 

“Anglo-Espanola de Electricidad” pro- 
duces a 6-cubic-foot model. It was orig- 
inally planned to sell at 7,500 pesetas, but 
the price will probably exceed 9,000 
pesetas. 


@ Sweden—Aktb. Elektrolux, manufac- 
turer of electric refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, fans, and related products, has, 
owing to its widespread international 
business, been appreciably affected by 
war conditions. Exports are limited and 
transfer difficulties have forced the com- 
pany in many instances to invest its prof- 
its and free capital in real estate. To 
outbalance the decrease in the regular 
production new lines of manufacture 
have been adopted, partly for defense. 
During the first few months of 1941 work 
at both Swedish and foreign factories has 
been well maintained, and also for the 
remaining months of 1941 prospects seem 
good in this respect. 

The company’s overseas plants, located 
in Canada and Australia, have been en- 
larged. These, like most of the com- 
pany’s foreign plants, are working to a 
large extent on Government orders. 
Elektrolux’ plants are valued at 18,050,- 
000 crowns ($4,300,000). 


Rubber and Products 


@ The Rubber Reserve Co., effective 
June 23, 1941, became the sole buyer of 
crude rubber exported to the United 
States from the Far East. The purpose 
of this action is to accelerate the accu- 
mulation of the Government reserve sup- 
ply and to facilitate distribution to the 
manufacturing industry for defense and 
commercial requirements in accordance 
with such consumption programs as may 
be eStablished by the Office of Production 
Management and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply. 

The arrangements have been worked 
out through the cooperation of the Brit- 
ish and Netherlands Governments, the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, and the Rubber Reserve Co. All 
exports of crude rubber to the United 
States from British and Dutch posses- 
sions will be restricted to the Rubber 
Reserve Co. The consummation of ex- 
isting purchase contracts will not be 
affected. 

The buying organization heretofore es- 
tablished by the Rubber Reserve Co. with 
the cooperation of the Industry, and the 
facilities of the crude rubber trade will 
be utilized. Rubber will be purchased at 
the top of the price range specified in the 
agreements with the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Committee which is 18 
cents (United States currency) per pound 
for standard IX ribbed smoked sheets, 
f. o. b. transoceanic ships, Asiatic ports. 
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@ Brazil—The rubber market at Para 
was active in May. Upriver fine crude 
rubber, in uncut balls, delivered at Para, 
opened at the beginning of May at ap- 
proximately $0.65 (United States cur- 
rency) per kilogram, and fell to 
approximately $0.50 per kilogram, at the 
middle of the month. The price at the 
end of the month was $0.55 per kilogram. 

According to leading exporters, the de- 
cline in rubber prices in the latter part 
of the month resulted from the possibil- 
ity that the Brazilian Government would 
place quota restrictions on rubber ex- 
ports. Unconfirmed reports published in 
the Para newspapers indicate that a com- 
promise was made in the matter and 
export restrictions will be placed only on 
rubber shipments destined to countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from 
the ports of Para and Manaos during 
May 1941 by destination were as follows 
(in metric tons): United States, 321; 
Europe (Portugal), 6; Argentina, 228; 
Southern Brazil, 461; total, 1,016. 

There were no stocks of rubber on hand 

for sale at the end of May 1941, in either 
Para or Manaos. 
@ Cuba—lImports of pneumatic castings 
into Cuba during April 1941 totaled 9,588 
units, against 8,472 during the preceding 
month and 8,053 in April of last year, 
according to unofficial statistics compiled 
privately from ships’ manifests. Imports 
for the period January through April of 
this year have aggregated 33,847 units, 
compared with 32,573 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 

Principally as a result of an expected 
price increase during the near future, tire 
distributors reported heavier sales to 
dealers in April. In some cases improve- 
ment amounted to as much as 25 percent, 
compared with the preceding month. 

The outlook for tires in the immediate 
future is characterized as only fair, with 
many in the trade expecting somewhat 
lower sales beginning with the months of 
June or July. 

Although the prospect of eventual do- 
mestic production of tires and tubes con- 
tinues to present a clouded long-term 
outlook to distributors of imported rub- 
ber goods it does not appear that, in view 
of extended delays in obtaining the nec- 
essary equipment, actual production in 
Cuba will be undertaken for at least sev- 
eral months to come. 

@ Hong Kong.—Shipments of rubber 
from the port of Hong Kong to the 
United States, consisting solely of trans- 
shipment cargo, totaled 1,711 tons (of 
2,000 pounds) during April 1941, of which 
1,162 tons were shipped to the Pacific 
Coast, and 549 tons to the Atlantic coast 
and overland. During April 1940, ship- 
ments amounted to 925 tons, all to the 
Pacific coast. 

@ Manchuria—The Manchuria Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. is reported to be 
operating at only 70 percent capacity 
owing to unfavorable conditions in col- 
lecting scrap rubber. Machinery has 
been acquired for a new plant which is 
to have a daily output of 10 metric tons 


of alkaline rubber as well as 10 to 20 tons 
of reclaimed oil rubber. The new plant 
will be started as soon as construction 
materials are available. In the mean- 
time, a campaign has been launched to 
recover discarded rubber shoes and other 
old rubber articles in order to increase 
the output of refined rubber. Special 
tickets will be given contributors for each 
old article presented, which will give 
them a discount when purchasing similar 
new articles. ; 

@ Switzerland—Faced with difficulties 
in obtaining tires for a steadily increas- 
ing demand for bicycles (1,500,000 bi- 
cycles are at present in operation in 
Switzerland) , leading manufacturers and 
wholesalers, employing a combined total 
of 2,000 men, organized an import co- 
operative which will be charged with the 
task of regulating imports and distribu- 
tion of bicycle tires. With the assistance 
of the Government, this organization 
hopes to be able to import sufficient 
quantities of tires in the newly acquired 
Swiss ships, thus preventing a threat- 
ened closing down of bicycle factories. 


Shipbuilding 


@® Canada.—lIt is reported that the War- 
time Merchant Shipping, Limited, will 
order and purchase materials needed for 
the construction of about 200 vessels and 
supervise execution as well as production 
schedules. This wholly owned Govern- 
ment company has been granted powers 
to expand and coordinate all shipbuild- 
ing facilities in Canada. 

@ Finland.—The Crichton-Vulcan Dock 
Yard at Abo, the main shipyard in Fin- 
land, contemplates the construction of a 
new building ways large enough for the 
building of vessels of up to 20,000 dead- 
weight tons, according to reports. The 
present maximum of the ships at the 
Crichton-Vulcan dockyards is 12,000 
dead-weight tons. The expansion pro- 
gram will likewise include machine shops 
and other structures auxiliary to the new 
ways. 

The only new dockyard work reported 
during the first quarter of 1941 was the 
reconstruction of the Finnish State ice- 
breakers Sampo and Tarmo. 

@ Manchuria.—The Sungari River Navi- 
gation Bureau plans the construction of 
6 freighters and 2 lighters during 1941. 
Construction is now under way at the 
Harbin Dock yard. Plans call for the 
building of 10 freighters and 4 lighters 
in 1942. 

@ Sweden.—Naval and mercantile ship- 
building is in full progress on the Swed- 
ish yards. Mercantile tonnage of 190,000 
dead weight was delivered during 1940 
compared with 312,000 during 1939. 
Orders on hand at the beginning of this 
year were estimated at 570,000 tons. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ The most significant development in 
United States imports of textiles for con- 
sumption in recent months is the trade 
in raw wool. The substantially increased 
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importations of wool are attribtued to na- concerning importations of outstanding pounds in 1938 to 829,000 pounds in 1939, mos 
tional defense requirements. Details textile items follow. and to 2,916,000 pounds, valued at $7, exp 
ae 3 J : 311,000, in 1940. wer 
Principal Textile Imports Into the United States 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND PRODUCTS ~’ 
First 4 months— @ Cuba.—Imports of rayon and other a 
Item —~—————--__—— —__—___— ——-—— synthetic-fiber yarn in 1939 and 1940, ac. C 
1940 1941 cording to official Cuban figures, were as |_ ma 
| —___-- ____—_— -- -— follows: age 
i 7, 41: | 214, 35: 9,554,818 | $1, 482, 455 
Gotton waste, 2 | Roms | Sir ate | tar oor | *'b529— Cuban Imports of Rayon and Other Ar. | or 
hme... to | ae 65 | "917, 410 | V aif, gor | "360 708 tificial Silk Yarns pou 
Cotton tapestry and upholstery fabrics_- A : 320, 804 | _- | 30, 126 
Cotton table damask_________________- pound __| 1, 054, 555 611, 905 | 1, 418, 446 | 763, 271 | a Sta 
Cotton bedspreads and quilts________- number __| 622, 483 361, 778 303, 156 125, 041 1939 1940 
Cotton hosiery. ........--.--------- dozen pair 598, 808 | 211, 033 392, 492 118, 421 ae : i Pe e | 
Cotton machine made-laces _- -_- pepe oti ees : : 1, 348, 359 325, 519 : bag 
Cotton floor coverings_---..---.....-----------square yard __| 4, 174, 284 | 1, 452, 275 2, 303, 999 | 373, 444 Kilograms) Dollars) Kilograms) Dollars 
Jute waste bagging. ___- ae Een _.--pound __| 4, 809, 212 | 126, 978 1, 974, 429 | 61, 950 am 
Jute bagging for cotton_____._._....._------- dite 226, 605 104, 118 . con 
Jute bags or sacks_-_-_-_.---_--- : pound 15, 993, 608 1, 484, 809 12, 421, 569 741, 389 United States 401,228 [516,241 | 264, 162 | 413, 133 
Flax, hemp, ramie and manufactures____- 8, 428, 257 5, 875, 296 Italy | 83,519 | 66, 233 107, 903 | 99, 805 enc 
Wool, mohair, etc., unmanufactured - - -- pound 143, 148,028 | 34,750,117 | 309, 908, 178 74, 301, 273 Netherlands...| 11, 764 | 15, 355 17,895 | 26,279 | stor 
Wool semimanufactures_______-_______- : : a 1, 845, 214 3, 093, 360 Switzerland 49,021 | 55, 107 2, 561 4, 977 
| Belgium. __ | 5, 107 7, 353 14, 482 21, 561 at 
Others 4,044 | 3,813 406 4,400 | yar 
@ United Kingdom.—The newly estab- pounds of foreign cotton and that an Total 554,683 (664,102 | 412,409 | 570, 16¢ | 8-0 
lished Color, Design, and Style Center, at attempt was being made to obtain a loan 18, 
Manchester, held a public exhibition of for that purpose from the Colombian MISCELLANEOUS FIBERS AND PRODUCTS 
textile designs in that city from April 29 Government. The possibility that an cou 
to May 11. Well-known commercial ar- acute situation may develop later with @ Brazil—Stocks of piassava fiber on | the 
tists, a number of young designers, and respect to ocean shipping available for hand at Bahia at the beginning of May | yal 
several artists with a high reputation in transporting raw cotton probably played were estimated at approximately 14,000 | 
other fields but inexperienced in textile some part in this action. bundles of 50 to 60 kilograms. Exports | gre 
designing, participated by placing ex- Colombian mills are said to be buying during April 1941 totaled 6,496 kilo- | me 
amples of their work on exhibit. More directly through the shippers on irrevo- grams—4,066 destined to Great Britain | ket 
than 200 designs were selected, and the cable-letter terms with American banks. and 1,574 to the United States. vel 
promoters of the exhibition are hopeful The credits are opened when the con- @ Bulgaria—The Ministry of Agricul- | PO 
that the originality shown in these de- tract has been closed. The transaction ture has recommended that additional 
signs may lead to the greater employ- can be negotiated within 3 or 4 days, acreage be planted to jute in 1941, ac- the 
ment, by textile manufacturers, of owing to the existence of a Cotton Con- cording to the Bulgarian press. The two As! 
creative artists. trol Board and an Exchange Control factors giving rise to this recommenda- | 
Board in Colombia. There are no cotton tion are (a) inability to receive jute} “I 
COTTON AND PRODUCTS brokers similar to those in the United from India, and (b) favorable results ob- | > 
@ Brazil—aApril exports of cotton, at States. tained from experimental production of * 
31,751 metric tons, were more than Normal purchases from American jute in Bulgaria. 
double the amount shipped during the shippers are based on United States Average yields of 1,780 pounds of fiber | ™ 
preceding month. Of the April ship- standards for grade and staple; a classi- and 710 pounds of seed per acre are} @ 
ments, 9,541 metric tons went to Japan, fication certificate of the United States claimed from the experimental jute cul- | fre 
7,413 to Canada, 5,996 to China, 3,987 to Department of Agriculture must be sup- tivation in the region of Pazardjik. The} du 
the United States (mainly transship- plied. budget of the Ministry of Agriculture | m 
ments to Canada), 1,972 to Great Britain, The majority of the Colombian mills now provides for further experiments | 42 
2,099 to Spain, and 743 to Colombia. The require strict middling grade, but this de- in jute planting in other regions of the | of 
greater portion of these exports, approx- pends on the individual purchasing firm. country. Ur 
imately 86 percent, left Brazil from the American deliveries are based on gross @ Cuba.—Production of henequen and Br 
port of Santos. weight; those of Peru and Brazil are sisal fiber in Cuba is estimated at 25,- st 
© Bulgaria.—To prevent the purchase of | based on net weight. A sworn certifi- 000,000 to 35,000,000 pounds annually,| 
cloth in excess of actual needs, two cate of weight at the United States port About two-thirds of this production isin} * 
meters of cotton cloth, bleached or un- of shipment is usually requested. the Matanzas-Cardenas district, on the 6, 
bleached, are allowed each person every 3 Colombia imported 8,185 metric tons of north coast of Matanzas Province, some 
months, provided the width of the cloth raw cotton during 1940. The United 60 miles from Habana. One-fifth of na- dt 
is less than 1.20 meters, and 1 meter per States supplied 5,743 tons, or approxi- tional production is in the Cienfuegos - 
person if the cloth is wider than 1.20 mately 70 percent; Peru supplied 16.4 district, on the south coast of Las Villas = 
meters. This order became effective on percent; and Brazil furnished slightly Province. Much of the remaining pro- a 
March 31. above 13 percent. Brazilian cotton has duction is normally near Nuevitas, on Pe 
@ Canada.—Cotton mills in the Hamil- made considerable gains in_ recent the north coast of Camaguey Province, , 
ton area were busy at mid-June and were months. but production in this area is reported to - 
understood to have unfilled orders suffi- SILK AND PRODUCTS be erratic. tt 
cient to keep them busy during the re- @ United Kingdom.—The silk industry No accurate figures showing acreage pe 
mainder of the year. The mills are at Macclesfield is reported to be active. devoted to production of fiber are avail- | ; 
accepting orders from the United States Power-loom weavers are better employed able, but persons in the trade believe | : 
to the extent that their facilities permit than for some months past, and hand- that it ranges from 32,000 to 37,000 acres, & 
without interfering with deliveries to loom weavers are well employed on high- mostly in the hands of the three largest | ~ 
their Canadian customers. quality fabrics for export. Smallware producers. 
@ Colombia.—It was understood in Bo- weavers are reported to be very busy. Exports of henequen and sisal fibers 
gota at the close of May that the Algodo- The British silk industry has in recent averaged 20,637,428 pounds annually | 
nera Colombiana, which has for its years .been receiving increasing quanti- during the 5-year period 1936-40, with t 
purpose the purchasing of domestic cot- ties of raw silk reexported from the an average value of $875,278. The United | t 
ton in Colombia, was contemplating pur- United States. Such shipments to the States purchased almost 76 percent of n 
chase of approximately 11,000,000 United Kingdom increased from 287,000 these exports. Germany was the second J 
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most important destination for Cuban 
exports until 1940, when its purchases 
were nil. Exports in 1940 amounted to 
96,533,135 pounds valued at $1,019,751, 
of which slightly above 96 percent was 
shipped to the United States. 

Cuba also exports henequen and sisal 
manufactures in the form of twine, cord- 
age, and rope. Exports of twine and 
cordage in 1940 totaled 7,369,383 pounds 
valued at $545,977, of which 17,361,200 
pounds were exported to the United 
States. 


e India.—Stocks of hessian cloth and 
bags held by the mills at the end of March 
amounted to only 196,755,897 yards, as 
compared with 203,210,416 yards at the 
end of the previous month. Sacking 
stocks decreased from 142,283,137 yards 
at the end of February to 125,484,351 
yards at the end of March. Stocks of 
8-ounce, 40-inch hessians totaled only 
18,050,000 yards at the end of March. 

Sandbags held on Government ac- 
count, which totaled 43,607,681 yards at 
the end of February, rose to 51,100,930 
yards by the end of March. 

The heavy-goods stock position was 
greatly aided during March by large ship- 
ments to Australasian buyers. The mar- 
ket was considerably cheered by this de- 
velopment, as heavy goods have been in 
poor demand for many months. 

Early in April it was announced that 
the members of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association would be permitted to work 
45 hours a week through June without 
closing for 1 week each month as has 
been done in the past. 

Large purchases of hessians by the 

Government of India in recent weeks are 
largely responsible for this decision. 
@ Mezxico—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Yucatan were greater by 3,658 bales 
during May 1941 than in the preceding 
month. May exports of fiber totaled 
42.413 bales, weighing 17,356,000 pounds, 
of which 35,360 bales were shipped to the 
United States, 3,500 to Canada, 2,260 to 
Brazil, and 1,293 to Argentina. A sub- 
stantial increase in shipments of short 
fibers occurred also; mill waste and tow 
accounted for the greater part of the 
6,073 bales shipped during May. 

Exports of manufactured henequen 
during May amounted to 4,877,520 
pounds, of which 3,382,747 pounds con- 
sisted of binder twine, and of this latter 
amount, the United States took 3,345,325 
pounds. Henequen rope accounted for 
274,000 pounds of total exports. This 
rope was shipped to seven countries, but 
the United States took only a small per- 
centage. Second in importance among 
exports of manufactured henequen were 
twines, other than binder twine; this 
group amounted to 1,202,945 pounds, al- 
most all of which was destined for the 
United States. 


WEARING APPAREL 


@ Canada.—Quebec clothing manufac- 
turers have agreed to grant their work- 
men a wage increase of 10 percent as of 
June 1, 1941. It is reported that the de- 
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mand for summer goods is slightly in 
advance of schedule with a speeding up 
of deliveries for fall and winter. It is 
expected that the retail price for men’s 
and women’s clothing will show sub- 
stantial increases next autumn as a result 
of the wage increase. 


@ El Salvador.—Exporters of men’s hats 
to El Salvador find keen competition from 
hats of local manufacture. United 
States statistics for 1940 show that total 
exports of hats to El Salvador—including 
all types, for men, women, and children— 
amounted to $5,532. 


e@ Hong Kong—mThe evacuation of 
American and British women, who are 
the principal buyers of ready-made Euro- 
pean-style dresses in normal times, has 
had an unfavorable effect on the dress 
trade, a recent investigation discloses. 

Residents of the Philippine Islands and 
of Indochina find that, owing to duty-free 
treatment, dresses can be bought more 
advantageously in Hong Kong than in 
their own country. The market for 
dresses among Portuguese and Filipino 
women is essentially in the low-price 
range, since, because of limited incomes, 
they customarily buy dress materials for 
making up by Chinese tailors. Although 
Chinese comprise 96 percent of the 
Colony’s population, only a small num- 
ber of foreign-born or foreign-educated 
Chinese women buy European-style 
dresses. Husbands of many British 
evacuees buy dresses for shipment to their 
wives in Australia. The trade reports 
that rayon dresses are preferred to those 
made of silk. 

Competition is chiefly between Ameri- 
can and Shanghai dress manufacturers. 
The latter cater chiefly to the low-price 
trade. 


@ Union of South Africa.—Early in 1941, 
regulations were tightened in Southern 
Rhodesia on exchange permits to cover 
payment for importation of goods of “for- 
eign origin” (the “Empire content,” now 
said to vary from 25 percent to 50 per- 
cent, to determine whether goods are to 
be considered as foreign). Under this 
regulation, exchange permits to cover 
purchases of foreign goods are to be 
granted only when the applicant can 
prove that such products or suitable sub- 
stitutes are not procurable from Empire 
countries. An amendment made later 
lists goods subject to import permits. 
This restriction is tantamount to 
prohibition. 

Protests from various sources appar- 
ently had some weight in regard to 
many of the items banned. A recent 
regulation now permits dealers to im- 
port women’s dresses from the United 
States, for the year ending April 30, 
1942, not to exceed 50 percent, in value, 
of those imported by the same dealers in 
the year ended March 31, 1941. 

Southern Rhodesia, at least for the 
duration of the war, will be a market for 
American products only to the extent to 
satisfy customer demand and to supply 
necessary materials for the operation of 
industries. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Some reduction in imports of flue- 
cured tobacco, and particularly stems, to 
the Orient is expected during the 1941 
season. The continued policy of Japan 
and Manchuria not to import tobacco, 
owing to exchange shortage, is expected 
to continue. China’s imports of leaf are 
now expected to fall somewhat short of 
the 1940 season, with stems still further 
reduced. Whereas the demand for ciga- 
rettes in China continues very active, in 
spite of high prices and increased taxes, 
the uncertain situation in that country 
works against commitments of tobacco 
leaf by dealers. 

Some increase in carry-over and the 
tendency to substitute non-flue-cured 
types acts to hold down prospective 
purchases. 

Japanese measures toward monopo- 
listic developments in China and Man- 
churia continue to be an outstanding 
feature of the tobacco situation in the 
Orient. In this direction a Japanese 
“Central China Cigarette Distribution 
Association” was recently added to the 
number of Japanese monopolies already 
existing for marketing of China crops. 
In general, such developments have up 
to this time, directly or indirectly, stim- 
ulated larger takings of American leaf 
tobacco in China. 

Flue-cured tobacco production in the 
Orient during the 1941 season is forecast 
as 306,800,000 pounds, farm weights, 
grown on 256,728 acres, compared with 
282,749,000 pounds from 242,200 acres in 
1940. Of the total production, it is fore- 
cast that the 1941 China crop will 
amount to 137,700,000 pounds, from 
130,000 acres (122,500,000 pounds, from 
117,000 acres, in 1940); the Manchuria 
yield, 43,000,000 pounds from 40,000 
acres (40,000,000 pounds from 40,000 
acres in 1940); and the Japanese Em- 
pire crop (Japan, Chosen, and Taiwan), 
126,100,000 pounds from 86,728 acres (es- 
timated 120,249,000 pounds, from 85,200 
acres, in 1940). 


@ Iran.—Exports of leaf water-pipe to- 
bacco during the year ended March 20, 
1940, totaled 244,394 kilograms and of 
leaf cigarette tobacco 113,989 kilograms. 
In the 9 months ended March 20, 1939, 
exports of leaf water-pipe tobacco 
amounted to 291,874 kilograms; of 
ground water-pipe tobacco, 279 kilo- 
grams; of ground or cut pipe tobacco, 
1,450 kilograms; and of leaf cigarette to- 
bacco, 3,991 kilograms. 

Estimated domestic tobacco consump- 
tion for the year ended March 20, 1940, 
is as follows: 3,300,000,000 cigarettes, 
3,000,000 kilograms of cigarette tobacco, 
7,200,000 kilograms of pipe tobacco, and 
2,400,000 kilograms of water-pipe to- 
bacco. 

Imports of cigarettes in the year ended 
March 20, 1940, reached 23,195 kilograms, 
of which Great Britain supplied 22,739 
and the United States 444 kilograms. 
Cigar imports during the period 
amounted to only 53 kilograms, of which 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Quota- 
Country Unit quoted tion on 
; June 28 
April May 
1939 1940 1941 1941 
: Pound (free). ...........-- *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2070 $3. 2119 $3. 2113 
ROTTED. -2--—-ennnnw---nnnnwonovnn {Pound fotlioial)----2--2.-| 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280] — 3. 2280 
Ceneds. {Dotter i - 9602 . 8514 . 8765 . 8742 . 8820 
Ree eenterernennewennnnnaneinn Dollar (official) ___........_|_..._____- - 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China ee dap i sine esc icin *.1188 *.0600 * 0519 *. 0525 *_ 0538 
Sate a ae an Markica Te *.0199 .0187 . 0201 . 0201 (**) 
a eee a Reichsmark___.____..____- *. 4006 *. 4002 *, 3996 *, 3997 co) 
Hong a a Se . 2745 . 2206 . 2439 . 2428 2450 
6 eee es *_ 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3013 3015 
oe ‘ol SO ae aaa. | es . 0520 *.0504 *. 0505 *. 0508 (**) 
S catib pein ccbdbpmisdatnnedemand (ae . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
nee "Gealand Ded eae ea anaes ee ER = *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2196 3. 2245 3. 2238 
a a Ti lidlaaiasliints tease 4 sscaiincuiteisbamndoes ss See . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 . 0400 ee) 
a ee | a aes 3*. 3063 *. 0932 * 0913 *. 0913 (>> 
Straits Settioments................. SL ST *. 5174 . 4698 4711 4711 $716 
EE Sele i a re a 2399 . BS0 . B83 . 2384 (**) 
OS ESSE aes SES . 2253 . 2268 . 2320 . 2320 (**) 
Union of South Africa_.........._.- Seer eet ereromenns *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
; oun a 4.4354 3. 8300 4.0248 4.0310 4.0300 
United Kingdom. --.----.--------.- (pound RR 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350 10350 
OrrictAL RATES IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual av erage 
lent in rate ! 
i) ne 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 | 1939 
quoted | 
_ . et | — ‘ | 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis=$1.00 $0. 769 
Belgian Congo- - é 44.25 Congolese ~ medias 00 0226 | ms 
a oh ratisaninw db aiie 1 belga= RM 0.40 | 4, 1600 | $0. 1689 | 2. 1685 
SE a eee 84 leva=$1.00 5. ___ .-| §.0119 | *.0124 *.0121 
China—Manchuria _._.______-_________. 1 M. yuan=1 yen mel . 2343 7, 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)__-| 1 koruna=RM 0.10. .-| 4.0400} *.0347 | ®*.0343 
ae RR a 1 krone=RM 0.50___- | 4.2000 | 2183 2035 
SSR £E0.24072=$1.00_.._____- ; _.| 4.1128 | 95.0130 | °4. 5463 
AAAS HiT 4.17 krooni=$1.00_______. -| 2398 | 1. 2711/1018, 25: 
France (occupied area). _-_.-_________- 1 franc=RM 0.05 : | 4, 9200 . 0288 . 025 + 
France (unoccupied area)__-._________- 43.90 francs =$1.00_______- | . 0228 . 0288 0251 
French Indochina... -.................- 1 piaster = $0.2269 m . 2269 | 12, 2RR80 12, 2510 
ee et ig ti sikh amseeiinec mite 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__ __ | . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
| She a ee 5.08 pengo=$1.00______ . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 
ESE ee eee 6.5165 kroner=$1.00___- . 1535 Dey See 
0 3 eee eee 17.1133 rials=$1.00__...________ |} 0585 eae 
ES a eee eee, 1 dinar=£1 aang etic ; | 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 4.4354 
Tk eaaanedl , eee . 1887 | 19.1938 | 1. 1852 
RSE ES ae 6.00 lits=$1.00 a nr. . 1667 10.1691 10. 1671 
a ea teed lfranc=RMO0.10 | 4.0400 |__. 
A TTL CIT 1 guilder= RM 1.33__...........____. 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies_-...._.............. 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_ .5284 | 13.5501 13, 5334 
SN eye $1.10 New pened fee 00 9091 | .9942 . 9602 
eS 1 krone=RM 4.2400 | . 2457 . B27 
I oe pos ee ie £Pl=£1 aor. Sere 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 94.4354 
Poland (“‘General] Governorship’’) - _ __- |1 “py RM 0.50__.......__- 4, 2000 . 1886 $1884 
— Te a al cae | 187.6 lei=$1.00___- .0054 | *.0073 | 4 *.0071 
. 4 ria | 2.195 pounds=$1.00....._ .4556 | 12.5760 | 1. 5020 
Thanand I aE ead | 11 ba ay Sterling -- .3659 | .4445 | . 4032 
a £T1=$0.7 . 7500 8011 | . 8024 
(32.45 a s 5.30 rublesx81.00 1 Es ie er i..... ) re 
OS EE oe eo .0183 | *.0231 | 2 *°.0227 
*Nominal. percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


**Rate temporarily omitted. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and 
are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cabie transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

3 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 
ber. 

2 Peseta of New Government Average for last 9 
months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

4 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
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equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
* Average for first 8 months only. 
? Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 
‘© Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollarin Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
1! Average for first 11 months only. 
11 Based on average for French franc. 
18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
‘4s For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
‘6 Commercial rate 





51 came from the Netherlands, and 2 
from the United States. 

Export trade in cigarettes totaled 4,659 

kilograms during the year ended March 
20, 1940, Iran taking 2,786 kilograms. 
® Iraq.—Following the passing of the 
Tobacco Monopoly Law, the Customs ang 
Excise Department in Baghdad is now 
selling the new season’s crop of Iraqi to. 
bacco, from Sulaimani and other north- 
ern districts, to cigarette manufacturers, 
according to the Iraqi press. Large 
stocks of this tobacco are now held in 
Baghdad, the quality of which is under. 
stood to be excellent. 
@ Mevico.—Earlier forecasts to the ef. 
fect that the 1941 tobacco crop will be 
somewhat under that of 1940 have re. 
cently been confirmed. It now appears 
likely that the crop may total approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 kilograms, compared 
with an estimated 23,000,000 in 1949, 
The reduction this year is in the Tepic 
tobacco of the State of Nayarit—a light 
air-cured Virginia type used in Mexico 
for the blended cigarettes which have be- 
come popular during late years. It is 
probable that the cultivation of the 
darker types, grown in the Cordoba and 
Agua Dulce areas of Veracruz, will be 
equal to that of last season. Production 
for 1941 is somewhat under the rate of 
consumption and will reduce stocks 
somewhat. 

Tobacco manufacturing during the 
season ended June 30, 1941, does not ap- 
pear to have continued the upward trend 
noted during the past few years. How- 
ever, the level of output is reported to 
approximate that of the same period of 
last year. 

Prices of tobacco products remained 
unchanged during the first quarter of 
1941. Leaf tobacco prices are about the 
same as in 1940. 

@ New Zealand.—Imports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco during the first quar- 
ter of 1941 amounted to 1,948,549 pounds, 
valued at £NZ178,389 (New Zealand 
pound equals $3.2060), of which 1,942,791 
pounds (£NZ178,205) were of American 
origin. 

@ Southern Rhodesia.—Tobacco is the 
money crop of the Colony. Modern 
methods of cultivation and marketing 
are common, even to an up-to-date auc- 
tion mart where the familiar cry of the 
auctioneer is heard. Virginia flue-cured 
type, leaf and stripped, represents about 
90 percent of production. In 1940 ap- 
proximately 28,350,000 pounds of South- 
ern Rhodesian tobacco were exported, 
principally to the United Kingdom. 

@ Turkey.—Purchases of Turkish to- 
bacco by American companies during the 
first quarter of 1941 recorded a heavy 
drop from preceding years; however, it 
is reported that tobacco valued at ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 Turkish pounds 
was purchased on speculation in the 
Izmir area by Turkish firms in the hope 
of eventual resale to the United States. 
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The Soviet Ukraine: Its 
Resources, Industries, 
and Potentialities 


(Continued from p. 4) 


cent of all workers, engineers, and tech- 
nicians and other industrial personnel in 
the U. S. S. R., and the proportion is 
probably about the same at present. 

Industrial labor is recruited from the 
collective farms and the cities. Primary 
education, said to be universal, is fol- 
jowed by training in high schools, special 
factory extension schools, and universi- 
ties for a selected proportion of pupils. 
A special branch for the Ukraine of the 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow has been 
established in Kiev, the capital of the 
Ukraine. 

Educational and other cultural facili- 
ties are provided by the republican gov- 
ernment, with heavy contributions from 
the Union budget. These and institu- 
tions for health protection—hospitals, 
clinics, maternity and rest homes—are 
continually being expanded. 

Social insurance covers all workers, the 
funds being supplied by the Government 
but administered by the trade-unions. 


Attention—Still Not 


Wholly Adequate 


Housing Receives 


Housing is uuider the administration of 
the municipal government in the cities 
and is under public Ownership—but in- 
dividuals may own their own houses and 
obtain long-term loans to build them 
Several of the new Soviet industrial cities 
have been built in the Ukraine, particu- 
larly in the Donets Basin and near the 
Dnieper dam. These cities are laid out 
according to a plan which includes plants 
and mills, hospitals, schools, theaters, 
new cities has, however, been so rapid 
and libraries, as well as housing for the 
population. 

Industrial development in both old and 
new cities has, however, been so rapid 
that housing facilities are usually inade- 
quate, and this condition accounts for the 
high labor turn-over that has character- 
ized Ukrainian industry generally and 
the Donets coal mines in particular. 


Income Probably Largest in Soviet Union 


Ukrainian collective farmers are prob- 
ably better off than those in any other 
part of the Soviet Union, in the matter 
of individual and collective income, ex- 
cept possibly in years of local short crops, 
when food and seed loans must be made. 

As the most important national re- 
public of the Union, the Ukraine has 
benefited by large additions to its budget 
from the Union budget receipts, and 
it also receives State support in many 
other ways. The Dnieper dam and 
many other industrial developments are 
State capital investments. 
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Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to 1 dollar 
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| rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange - = er eta! se 
‘ Apr. May | a , 
1939 | 1940 1941 | 1941 | Rate Date 
= : | a ee oe we = ia ves San a ee sittsrisicnnppirsrll beatae: 
Argentina | Paper peso Ometel A... oes 32 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3 73 Jane 11 
) ffici = 114.35 * : ; ‘ 0. 
Bid___- ; : ee Cee rienien Ree (35) 4.92-5.15) June 10 
Free market 4. 33 4.37 4. 28 4. 22 4.23 | June 11 
Bolivia | Boliviano Controlled - 32. 34 39. 09 40. 00 40. 00 40.00 | June 19 
| Compensation - - - ; 4 53. 83 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
| Curb... 245.46 | 56.71 | 58.13 | 56.50 | 53.00 ‘ey 
Brazil Milreis Official. : 16.829 | 5 16. 500 | 5 16.500 | 516,500 | 516,500 | June 14 
| Free market 319. 706 19. 789 19. 770 19.7 19. 710 Do. 
Special free market _- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.676 | 20.7 a 
| Curb 20. $26 21. 421 20. 438 20. 350 20.175 do. 
Chile | Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 June 7 
} | one — 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 pe Do. 
| Curb market 32. 47 33. 04 31.42 33. 46 30.10 Do. 
} | Free_- 31. 04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Gold exchange 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| } Mining dollar 6 31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
| Agricultural dollar 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia | ___do | Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | June 6 
| Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund (7) (7) (7) (7) : 
| Curb_- 1.78 1. 93 1.89 1.89 1.88 une 6 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled 5. 67 5.70 5.89 5. 93 6.05 | June 14 
| Controlled - 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba | Peso Free : 93 90 . 96 . 98 99 | June 21 
Ecuador | Sucre | Central Bank (Free) 14.83 | 815.44 bee a 
| Central Bank (Official) 916. 42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | June 7 
| Commercial bank rate 14.99 (1015.73 aa ok 
Honduras Lempira | Official__-- 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 owe 
Mexico | Peso | Free - 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 ae 4. 86 ay 30 
Nicaragua Cordoba | Official 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | —_ 14 
| Curb 5.35 6. 36 6. 03 6. 08 6.08 | do. 
Paraguay Paper peso | Official_ 1470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 332.00 June 7 
Peru Sol. a 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 May 31 
Salvador Colon do | 2s 38 .+ @&Ss 2.5 2.5 | Do. 
Uruguay Peso do | . 3626 . 3755) . 4010 .4113) 1.4175) June 14 
Controlled free | . 4995 . 5267 . 5266) . 5266 . 5266) Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled | 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 | | 133.19 | May 9 
Uncontrolled. | 3.21 | "3.46 |_- |---------| 
| | | | 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 


? July-Dec 
’ Apr. 10 Dec. 30. 
4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 
5 For commitments of the Government only. 
6 July 13-Dee. 31. 
’ For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 
* Jan.—May. 
‘ June-Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July—Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


1! Jan. 1-June 25. 

12In addition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

15 Single rate established on May 16. 





Cultural Manifestations—Birthplace of 
“Stakhanovism” 


As in other national republics, the na- 
tive language (like Russian, of Slavic 
origin) is encouraged, and is in general 
use in the government offices, the schools, 
and among the population. Ukrainian 
literature, drama, and similar cultural 
activities are fostered—Ukrainian writers 
and actors are decorated—industrial 
workers and farmers are publicized for 
their outstanding work. 

The Stakhanov movement, credited 
with having resulted in a great increase 
in the productivity of Soviet labor in 
industry, agriculture, and _ transport, 
originated in the Donets coal mines and 
has spread all over the Union. Ukrain- 
ian industrial workers have shared in the 
increase in average wages in the coun- 
try—which were nearly trebled, in rubles, 
between 1929 and 1938. 


Supply of Consumption Goods Lags 


The Ukraine, however, also shares in 
the results of the pressure exerted, over 
the past few years, for increased pro- 
duction in industry and agriculture, and 
for more intensive work in transport, 
to make the country strong for defense. 

While output of production goods and 
material for defense has grown rapidly, 
that of consumption goods has not kept 
pace with the demand, and the economic 
plan for 1941 calls for an increase in out- 
put of consumers’ goods of only 19 per- 
cent by value, against 23.5 percent for 
production goods. 

Since a large part of manufactured 
goods represents military supplies (tex- 
tiles, leather and rubber products, food- 
stuffs), the amounts available for the 
civil population are strictly limited—in 
fact, rationed—and retail prices have 
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been raised several times during recent 
years. 


benefited directly by the good 1940 crops, 
and their own share, above taxes and 
other dues, is said to be ample for com- 
fort and even for a sale of surpluses, the 
shortage of many goods in the coopera- 
tive stores and the high prices of those 
that are available must prevent the grat- 
ification of many personal desires. 


Conclusion: Incalculable Potentialities of 
Region 


The Ukraine Soviet Socialist Republic 
is an extremely important factor in the 
Soviet domestic economy, and its loss 
would seriously hamper the industrial 
progress of the country, besides depriv- 
ing it of foodstuffs and raw materials 
much needed by the population and the 
industries in other parts of European 
U.S. S. R. 

Its people are perhaps the most pros- 
perous of any section of the Soviet Union, 
and its potentialities for industrial ex- 
pansion and agricultural progress are 
exceedingly great. 

While autonomous in many respects 
from Moscow, there is a strong tie based 
on the advantages to both of cooperation 
in many spheres, including that of 
foreign relations, which are directed 
from Moscow but supported by Kiev. 








Sample Fair, Brazil: 
Postponement Likely 


The International Sample Fair held 
annually at Rio de Janeiro, and an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 5, probably will not be held this 
year. The site formerly utilized is no 
longer available, and, as the new site has 
not yet been selected, it is probable that 
the fair will not be opened until 1942. 

Practically the same regulations as ob- 
tained for the 1940 Fair will presumably 
be put into effect. Further details will be 
published as soon as they are available. 


Managua is Nicaragua’s Main 
Trade Center 


Managua, the principal distributing 
and sales center of Nicaragua, is not only 
becoming increasingly important as a 
wholesale center, but it is by far the coun- 
try’s most active retail trade center. The 
east-coast section of the country, which 
has been declining in economic and com- 
mercial importance during recent years, 
is not served by any single port or distri- 
bution center, owing to the lack of good 
communication channels.  Bluefields, 
once the most important banana port in 
Nicaragua, still imports manufactured 
merchandise for nearby points, but trade 
is declining. Puerto Cabezas serves a 
contiguous area. The bulk of the busi- 
ness in cotton piece goods is distributed 
through Managua. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
10, at Buenos Aires. Opposition must 
be filed before July 14, 1941. 





Trade-mark Number and commodity 


Monarch No. 20—Entire class. 
Crispinito No. 14—Entire class. 
A-C No. 4—Entire class. 

Cadete No. 23—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, Rio de 
Janeiro, on the dates indicated. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 60 days from 
date of publication. 


Lark Applications , 


Chile—The following applications foy 
registration of trade-marks were pub. 
lished in the June 16 issue of the Diario 
Oficiel at Santiago. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of pubjj- 
cation. 





——, 


Trade-mark Class number and product 


Dot No. 4 
ware, 
Carborundum, Aloxite No. 7—Elaborated stone, ce. 
ment, plaster, floor tiles, ete. 


Metals, locks, hard. 


Weldwood No. 20—Adhesives, paints 
varnishes, paste. y 
Feltolit No. 23—Papier-maché, bity. 
men-impregnated paper, 


and pulp board. 
No. 28—Tools, cutlery, side. 
arms, tableware, ete. 
Biolac, Amniotina, | No. 75—Chemical and phar. 
Stabisol, Vaselagar, maceutical products, yeast, 
Ergovical, Polivical. insecticides. 


F. L., Dot 





Date of 
Trade-mark |Class number and commodity —publica- 
tion 
1941 
“BIS” No. 41— Entire class May 22 
Nativ Insu- | Pharmaceutical product Do 
lina. 
VAMP No. 44—Cigarettes May 29 
Caledonia do Do 
Tropical do Do. 
DLANA No. 36—Stockings Do 
B! 
TIA MIN A_| No. 3—Product to be used in |May 31 
medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. 
Superior. __..._| No. 41—Productsofthisclass | June 3 
Quinoil | No. 48—Hair lotion, eau de | June 4 
cologne, perfumed soaps, 
| lipsticks, face powder, 
creams, rouge, perfumeries, 
etc. 
Nugol | No. 44—Cigarettes Do. 
Dover do. Do. 
Boilerac Antifouling preparations for Do. 
boilers and tubing 
Interspar No. 1— Paints, enamels, and Do. 
varnishes. 
Fultone__. No. 8—Radios, tubes, and Do 
lamps. 
Pacific do Do. 
Vita No. 41— Milk, butter, marga- Do 
rine, cheese, creams, milk 
sweets, powdered milk, 
condensed milk, fruit mar- 
malades, fruits in syrup, 
jellies, crystallized fruits, 
honey, caramels, bonbons, 
candies syrups, chocolates, 
cacao, hams, sausages, 
lards, pastries, bread, bis- 
cuits, macaroni and similar 
products, flours, vinegar, 
canned vegetables in vine- 
gar or oil, preserved pep- 
per, rice, corn, beans, peas, 
barley, lentils, sago and 
tapioca, preserved fish, cod- 
fish, oil, salt, and tomato 
paste. 
Befil No. 48—Shaving cream June 
Radiant No. 1—Caustic soda Do 
Mikami No. 48— Products of this class Do 
Salespecial No. 41—Salt Do 
Cometa. 
Bacidofilus No. 3— Pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct 
Clamons No. 8—Electric plugs Do 





Neon Signs Popular in Brazil 


Electric signs are used to considerable 
extent in the larger cities of Brazil. 
Neon signs are by far the most popular; 
these are produced locally. About 70 
percent of the tubing is obtained from 
local sources. 


Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 11, at Bogota. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication. 





Trade-mark Products covered 


Mary Dear 

Quinicardine 

Kola Astier, Rio 
dine, Arheol, Neo 
Riodine 

Cherkola, Chirkola, 
Chorkola, Chur- 
kola, Charkola 


Toilet articles and perfumery, 
Industrial chemicals 
Pharmaceutical specialties, 


Soda water 





Basel Sample Fair Successful 


The twenty-fifth Swiss Industries Fair 
held at Basel from April 19 to 29, in- 
clusive, was reportedly the most success- 
ful so far. 

The permanent fair building with its 
205,000 square feet of exhibit space 
proved inadequate for the exhibits, and 
a temporary structure of 21,000 Square 
feet of display space was erected to take 
care of the overflow. Even so the ac- 
commodations were not sufficient to 
meet demands, and more than 100 ap- 
plications had to be rejected. 

This recent fair had 1,200 exhibits of 
merchandise, valued at one-third more 
than those shown the preceding year. 
Despite prevalent unsettled conditions, 
there was a larger attendance, with many 
special trains to take care of the influx. 

Visitors numbering almost a thousand 
came from other countries, among which 
were Germany, Italy, Belgium, France, 
Slovakia, Sweden, Hungary, the Nether- 
lands, and many others. 

While plans for the 1942 fair are not 
yet complete, it has been decided that 
a permanent building will take the place 
of the temporary one, thus providing 
4,500 additional square meters of display 
space. 

Further details regarding the next 
Basel Sample Fair will be published as 
soon as available. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, July 1. 


No. 103a—Modification of General Li- 
censes for Export of Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Machinery to the Philippine 
Islands 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State, that, 
despite the general suspension of out- 
standing licenses for the exportation of 
petroleum products from the Atlantic 
ports except to certain destinations, ef- 
fective midnight of June 20, the general 
licenses earlier issued for the exportation 
of petroleum products to the Philippines 
remain valid. 

The general licenses for exportation of 
petroleum products to the Philippine 
Islands have been extended. Also, gen- 
eral license number GDH 63 for the 
exportation of hoisting equipment to the 
Philippine Islands has been amended to 
read “construction, conveying, mining, 
and quarrying machinery” instead of 
“hoisting equipment.” 

{Complete information regarding general 
licenses to Philippine Islands may be ob- 
tained from any Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 
No. 122b—The Status of Licenses for 

Petroleum Exports from the Atlantic 

Coast 

Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
licenses authorizing the exportation of 
petroleum products, issued on and after 
June 24, 1941, may be honored with re- 
spect to the shipments therein, even 
though exportation is made from an 
Atlantic port. 

[This modifies the instructions to Col- 
lectors of Customs by the Department of 
State on June 20, that as of that midnight, 
no outstanding licenses authorizing the ex- 
portation of petroleum products from any 
Atlantic port would be valid except for cer- 
tain indicated destinations. } 

No. 124—Export Control Schedule No. 

11 Issued 

Advance copies of Export Control 
Schedule No. 11, consisting of certain 
additional products made subject to ex- 
port license, were issued by the Admin- 
istrator of Export Control on June 26, 
effective June 30. 





Liquor Imports Declining 


For the first quarter of 1941, United 
States arrivals of foreign spirits showed 
a decline from 3,800,000 to 2,100,000 gal- 
lons, still wines from 1,100,000 to 500,000 
gallons, and sparkling wines an even 
greater drop, from 175,000 to 25,000 gal- 
lons, compared with last year. 
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U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 





The products being brought under con- 
tro], and the corresponding export classi- 
fication numbers, are as follows: 





| Commodity 
Unit of | numbers 
quan- | 
tity 


Commodity description 


Bot 2 


Unit_...| Industrial trucks: 

| Station, warehouse, and | 
factory trucks of any | } 
capacity, powered by ||7047* | 

7901* | 





| Diesel and semi- Diesel (in- 


electric storage battery | |] 20g9* 
» : "Oy\o* sO 
or gasoline motor, | )7902 7999" 
whether or not contain- |{7903* ||" 
ing conveying, lifting, ||7904. 5*) 
stacking, or similar ac- | 
| cessory devices. 

Unit | Motortrucks and busses pow- | 7904. 3*| 7999* 
| ered by Diesel or semi- | | 
Diesel (injection type) | 
} engines. | 

Unit Motortrucks and bus engines: | 7928.3 7999* 

| 
| 


jection type). | 


Cobalt nitrate. | 9399. 9*| 8399* 


| 
No. 125—Modification of General Li- 
censes for Export to Canada of Certain 
Machinery and Equipment 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
the following general licenses have been 
issued for exportation to Canada, which 
eliminates the necessity for exporters to 
apply for individual licenses on such 
shipments. 

The products involved and the appro- 
priate symbols and license numbers, 
which need to be entered on the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration, are as follows: 


GDA 1—Metalworking machinery for melting 
or casting. 

GDB 1—Metalworking machinery for press- 
ing into forms. 

GDC 1—Metalworking machinery for cutting 
or grinding. 

GDD 1—Metalworking machinery for weld- 
ing. 

GDE 1—Abrasives and abrasive products. 

GDF 1—Plastic molding machines 
presses. 

GDG 1—Precision instruments for use in 
metalworking industries. 

GDH 1—Construction, conveying, 
and quarrying machinery. 

GDK 1—Hydraulic pumps. 

GDL 1—Tools incorporating industrial dia- 
monds, 


It will be noted that license No. GDG 
1 has been amended to include only pre- 
cision instruments for use in metalwork- 
ing industries. 


No. 126—General Licenses Issued for 
Certain Equipment to Great Britain, 
Canada, and Philippine Islands—Ezx- 
tension of General Licenses for 
Asbestos 


General licenses have been issued *y 
the Department of State, authorizing the 
exportation to Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, without requiring applica- 
tion for individual license, of equipment 
for the production of gasoline (Gen- 


Pound 





and 


mining, 


eral License No. GQG 2), of lubricating 
oil (GQL 2), and of tetraethyl lead 
(GQT 2). 

General licenses have been issued au- 
thorizing the exportation of Diesel and 
Diesel-electric locomotives, and Diesel 
engines (marine and stationary) to Can- 
ada (GDO 1), Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland (GDO 2), and the Philippine 
Islands (GDO 63). 

Electric generating sets powered by 
Diesel engines may be allowed exporta- 
tion to the same areas under general 
licenses GDM 1, GDM 2, and GDM 63, 
respectively. These same general li- 
censes will also authorize exportations of 
electrical machinery and apparatus 
(containing mica), as set forth in Export 
Control Schedule No. 9. 


Extension of General Licenses for 
Asbestos 


Existing general licenses authorizing 
the exportation of asbestos have been ex- 
tended to include brake blocks and lin- 
ings, mattress covers and fillers, clutch 
facings, packing, sheets and tweeds of 
yarns fabricated from asbestos. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Chemical Developments in China During 
1940. (Pt. 1-53.) 


Survey of production, trade, and 
new developments in the chemical 
field in China for 1940. 


The American Toiletry Industry. 
1-54.) 


Details of production and distribu- 
tion of toiletries in the United States. 


The Synthetic Organic Chemical Indus- 
try. (Pt. 1-55.) 


Details production and sales of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals in 1940; 
indicates production and unit price 
trends; employment of technical 
workers and salaries paid, expendi- 
tures for research; foreign trade; 
and effects of the national-defense 
effort on the industry. 


Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic Beverage 
Markets in Ecuador. (Pt. 3-59.) 


Types of beverages consumed; de- 
tailed statistics of imports, 1938—40. 


The Lumber Market in April and May. 
(Pt. 4-31.) 


Trends in the American lumber in- 
dustry; prices, stocks, orders, foreign 
trade, and other data. 


(Continued on p. 40) 


(Pt. 
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5 and 





@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
June 21, 1941. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 21 issue 
contains these articles. 

SINKING OF THE S. S. “ROBIN Moor” By 
GERMAN SUBMARINE. Pages 741-743. 

CLOSING OF GERMAN AND ITALIAN Con- 
SULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. Page 743. 

COOPERATION WITH OuR NEIGHBORS: 
Address by Raymond H. Geist. Pages 
744-747. 

FORMATION OF JOINT ECONOMIC ComM- 
MITTEES—UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Pages 747-748. 

WI?HHOLDING OF VISAS TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS. Page 748. 

CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 749-751. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL CHANGES. 
Page 751. 


Other Publications 


HANDBOOK FOR CONSUMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administrator and Civilian Supply and 
Office of Civilian Defense. (1941. 27pp. 
Consumer Division Bulletin No. 12.) 
This handbook has been prepared for the 
guidance of consumer representatives on 
State and local defense councils of all 
cooperating groups who are participat- 
ing in or may undertake consumer ac- 
tivities as part of their contribution to 
total defense. The specific suggestions 
contained in the handbook will not fit 
all communities and must be adapted to 
local needs. Available from Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, 
ai. 

PETROLEOS, LEGISLACION Y JURISPRUDEN- 
cia. James Raisbeck, Jr. 1939. 1,435 
pp., paper bound. Written in Spanish. 
A collection of annotation of the laws, 
decrees, court decisions, and administra- 
tive findings of the Republic of Colombia 
relating to exploitation of petroleum, in- 
cluding supplementary material covering 
health regulations, taxes, refining, and 
other matters of interest to the industry 
generally. This comprehensive work was 
compiled by Mr. Raisbeck, an American 
lawyer practising in Colombia, professor 
in the Universidad Libre at Bogota, and 
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New Industrial Reference 
Service Releases 
(Continued from p. 39) 


Lumber and Wood Products Trade of the 
Netherlands Indies. (Pt. 4-32.) 


Exports of native woods (teak, ebony, 
ironwood, and unspecified); im- 
ports of plywood chests; forestry ex- 
ploitation; development of plywood 


industry. 
British Export Corporation Surveys 
South American Market. (Pt. 5-23.) 


Report of extensive survey by trade 
mission to South America; detailed 
discussion of leather used in various 
countries; market possibilities for 
specific types. 


Alaska to be Scoured for Strategic Metals 
and Minerals. (Pt. 7-35.) 


Outlines plans of Geological Survey 
for 1941 season in search for do- 
mestic sources of tin, nickel, chrome, 
quicksilver, and antimony, with spe- 
cial reference to Alaska. 


Natural Abrasives Industry of Uniteg 
States. (Pt. 7-35.) 

Statistics of the industry as reporteq 
in the census of 1940. 

United States Foreign Trade in Iron and 

Steel During April. (Pt. 7-37.) 
Details of imports and exports (in. 
cluding scrap); quality and value, 

China an Important Source Of Straw 
Hats. (Pt. 12-30.) 

Change in trade from cheaper to 
higher-priced types; detailed statis. 
tics of trade, 1937-40. 

Annual Survey of Motion Picture Indus- 
try in El Salvador, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and St. Lucia, British West Indies, 
(Ut. 8-43.) 

Surveys motion-picture industries of 
various areas covered; details im- 
ports of films; local film production; 
laws regulating the industry; num- 
ber and seating capacity of theaters; 
and local likes and dislikes. 

Tientsin and Shanghai Bristle Trade in 
1940. (Pt. 14-51.) 

China is a leading source of Ameri- 
can bristle imports. Surveys trends 


in Chinese production and trade dur- | 
ing 1940 and efforts of Japanese to | 


contro] industry. 





Foreagn Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should 
be taken in all cases. Information as 





to the equipment of these firms for 
handling American goods, including bank 
references, capital, etc., will be in- 
cluded with the trade opportunity and 
may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or 
through district offices for $1.00 each. 
Orders received by air mail will be an- 


swered by air mail if requested and an ~ 


air-mail stamp enclosed. 





Commodities 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Dry calf stomach 
FOODSTUFFS 
Flour and packaged foodstuffs 


rennets 


TEXTILES 
Cotton gauze. 
inches; and 2!4 


214 million pieces, 16 by 9 inches 


million pieces, 1S by 1S inches. 


, Standard quality; 30,000 piece 


3 million pieces, 20 by 9 
I Samples available 


Refer- 
City and country ence 
No. 
s monthly Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 604 
Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 606 
can Republic. 
Auckland, New Zealand 695 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typ- 
ing, upon application to the Bureau. 
Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and 
who sell by means of samples or catalogs 


and are paid a commission or salary but ~ 
who do not purchase merchandise for ~ 
Requests for estimates of the © 
of agency opportunities | 


resale. 
cost of lists 
should state specifically and in detail 








both the countries and commodities of 7 


interest. 





author of “The Business Law of Colom- 
bia” and other works of assistance to 
Americans who have business interests 


in that country. 
Colombiana, Camacho Roldan & Cia., 
S. A., Bogota. 


July 5, 1941) 
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